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A NEW NOVEL BY HENRY ‘AMES 
The Sacred Fount. By HENRY JAMES 


(Z2mo, $7.50) 


OTHING that Mr. James has written presents in more explicit and definite form the traits that mark the latest devel- 
opment of his mature talent than this new story of a group of personages at a week-end English country-house party. 
«©The Sacred Fount’’ is the distilled essence of his art and epitomizes his panorama of life. It is a masterpiece of an 
absolutely unprecedented order. The reciprocal relations of the various sharply distinguished characters form the web of 
the story, which will be followed by the reader with an interest of suspense commonly aroused only by dramatic incident 
and climax, 





New Volume in the Music Lober’s Library 


The Opera, Past and Present 
By W. F. APTHORP. (With portraits. 12mo0, $1.25 net.) 


Beginnings—The European Conquest—Gluck—Mozart—The Italians—The French School—The Germans— 
Wagner—The Art of the Opera Singer—The Present—Appendix. 
CLEAR and connected account of the establishment and gradual evolution of the Opera as an art, especially as regards 
the incerrelation and effect upon each other of tae different schools, composers, and epoch-making works. ‘The book 
has the distinction and the authoritative quality attaching to everything Mr. Apthorp writes. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED IN THE Music Lover’s LIBRARY 


Finck’s «¢ Songs and Song Writers,’’ and Henderson’s «¢ Orchestra and Orchestral Music.”’ ( Bach, $7.25 net.) 


The Social Life of the Hebrews 


By Rev. EDWARD DAY. [Semitic Series.] (12mo, $1.25 net.) 


“THIS volume, at once scholarly and popular, follows the «* Babylonians ana Assyrians ’’ in the important Semitic Series, 
and is a Study of Hebrew Sociology. The life which the people actually lived, their manners and customs, their 

occupations and diversions, their literature and education, their laws and institutions, are specially brought out. 

In the same Series BABYLONIANS AND ASSYRIANS. Life and Customs. (With Special Reference to the Contract Tablets and 


Letters.) By Professor A. H. Sayce, University of Oxford, England ‘* Prof. Sayce is an excellent writer to lead off a series of this nature. 
eo This charming and elegant little volume.’’—Saturday Review (London). 


TWO BOOKS BY EUGENE SCHUYLER 
Memorr and Essays ©%,%° Italian Influences “":%»° 


‘THIS volume includes a comprehensive memoir ot Eu- SCORE of essays on subjects connected with art and 

gene Schuyler, by Evelyn Schuyler Schaeffer, and literary topics in Italy. Mr. Schuyler’s long resi- 
essays entitled «* Count Leo Tolstoy Twenty Years Ago,”’ 
«The Minnesota Heir of a Serbian King,’’ and «* The 
Lost Plant.’ 


dence in Italy and his unusual equipment give distinction and 
value to this volume. 


Ready Shortly 
New and Revised Edition 
An Introduction to Sociology 


By ARTHUR FAIRBANKS, Ph.D. (800, $7.50 net.) 


A REISSUE, carefully revised and in part rewritten, of Prof. Fairbanks’ instructive monograph. ‘The new edition 
places fresh emphasis on the practical aim of the volume—namely, to give the student sound and careful expositions 
of the basis and principles of the science. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 2v2iisHeRs 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada; to foreign 
countries comprised in the Postal Union, $4.00. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the 
address-label of each paper, the change of which 
to a subsequent date becomes a receipt for remit- 
tance, No other receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
made by registered letter, or by check, express order, 
0 Postal Order, payable to ‘Publisher of the Na- 
tion.” 

When a change of address is desi ed, both the old 
and new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Fifteen cents per agate l.ne each insertion: 1) 
lines to the inch, 

Twenty per cent. advance for choice of page, or 
top of column. 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of 
page, $2. 

A page, $60 each insertion; front-cov-r page, $80. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every re- 


spect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 





DISCOUNTS. 
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G100 within @ yOAr.........cssecseereeeeeees 10 per cent, 
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The NATION ia sent free to those who advertise 
in it as long us edverttegmens continues. 





*,* Copies of the Nason may be poowered in 
Paris at Brentano's, 17 Avenue de l'Opé6ra. and in 
London of B. F. Stevens & Brown, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, Charing Cross. 

London agent for advertisements, George M. 8 
Horton, Trafalgar Buildings, Trafalgar Square 





Educational. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, franklin Street. 
‘HE MISSES HEBB’S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Students are 
prepared for college. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
School for Grip-feen year will peat September 

27,1900. Mrs. H. P. Lergsvrsg, Princi 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, ‘Aupoctine ‘Principal. 








MARYLAND, Catonaville 

T. TIMOTHY'S SCHOOL for Girls re- 

opens Sept. 20, 1900. em, ise 8 for College Heads 

of School, Miss M. C. . CARTER, Miss 8. 2. Canta. 
_ Massacuuserrs, Boston. — : 
OSTON UNIVE RSI TY Law School. 
Address the Dean. 
SAMUEL GC. BENNETT. 


Massacnvusetrts, Yarmouthport. 
Fr EDRIDGE HALL. Select School for 
Young Ladies. Healthy location. Especial ad- 
vantages for music, modern languages, domestic sci- 
ence, and English branches. For particulars address 
Miss Suove or Friiuleia Grors. 


TSS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular on 
application. Opened Sept. 27. 1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 


ig REYNOLDS’ School, 66 W. 45th 
» New York.—Special students admitted to reg- 
ular Bnwg A few young girls received into the family. 


Royal Victoria College, 
McGILL UNIVERSITY, 
MONTREAL. 


A residential College for the Women Students of 
McGill University. Lig conditions of entrance, scholar- 
ships, courses, d terms of residence, and other 
particulars, address THE WARDEN, Royal Victoria 

ollege, Montreal. 

















Rogers Hall School 


For girls of all a Endow 
Mrs. E. P. u DERHILL, } PA. , Prin,, I Lowell, Mass. — 





Teachers, etc. 
A POLYTECHNIC GRADUATE 
Ww 


(B. 8c ) of 7 ange experience in Normal school 

ork desires a position (Normal school in an Eastern 
State preferred) to teach by laboratory methods chem- 
ood! miner mcey, geal , and manual training ‘in- 
cluding mechanical d ng). Also understands library 
work. Satisfactory references. Address “BaCHELOR 
or Sorencr,” P. O. Box 245, Worcest« r, Mass. 


WISH TO COMMUNICATE WITH 

be ag of means in a city or a prosperous town 
(North, South, or West) where a school under private 
or corporete management and of liberal scope is de- 
sired. Actress * * YaLE ’76,” care of Nation. 


SITION AS PRINCIPAL OR VICE- 
Principal wanted by a Yale duate. Address 
“ SuccEsSSFUL EXPERIENCE,” care of the Nation. 


f{* RVARD COLLEGE.—Preparation 











by experienced tutor. M. LEN Krino,A.B. (Har- 
). 1158 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, Mass. Telephone. 





Cara. 03 on W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston, 





School Agenctes. 


‘HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
ya O, Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 

4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 1505 Pa. ‘ive. , Washington. 
pee cs Fifth we “New Rig 414 Cent. Bid., , Minneapolis, 
38 C sk Bidg. ver. 4 Kvans Bldg. Oskaloosa, 
203 Mich. Bivd., PN att 525 Stime’n Kk, Ls Angeles 

420 Parrot Bullding, San Francisco. 


LBANY TEA CHERS' AGENCY, 

81 yr 8t.. Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 

all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions. Rents and sells School Property. 
HARLAN P. FRaNCH, Proprietor. 





CHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency, 
Recommends best schools, tutors, governesses 
Huyssoon & RocKWELL. Mgrs., 3B 14th St., N. Y. 





is veigavie in pro sation to its influ. 

An Agency tice it merely hears of vacancies 
fed tells you that yy aaaian but if it 1s asked to 
bout them recommend 4 teacher and recom- 


eW Bhi tha’ N gy wore. UY Recommends 


a res 


vY BOOKS. OLD OR NEW, SUP- 
plied to out-of-town eaetipass. Questions an- 

. Orders promptly filled. Liberal discounts on 

new books. I. Bareine, is Putnam Ave; (Brooklyn); 
New York City, 








Travel. 


“gt BERMUDA 


FROST UNKNOWN. MALARIA IMPOSSIBLE. 


48 Hours from New York, by Elegant 
Steamships, Weekly. 


5 days’ service during January, February, March, 1901 


For — ee West | ndies 


Bathe meena: uae Rico and Cuba 
MADIANA, 3,080 Tons, Feb. 9, 1903, 


and other steamers, 

Duration of Cruise about 32 ore 20 days in the 
Tropics. For Pamphlets and full nformation, send to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents for 
QUEBEC STEAMSHIP COMPANY, L’T’D, 
39 Broadway, New York. 

THOMAS apse * SON. 261 Broadway, N Y. 
AHERN, Secretary, Quebee, Canada. 


GOING ABROAD on a BICYCLE TRIP? Send 
for *‘ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


EVERY WEDNESDAY, BOSTON to LIVERPOOL 


1st cabin, $40, $45 upwards, depending on 
steamer. Splendid steamers ‘‘Bohemian’ (new), 
9.500 tons, Feb. 13; ‘*‘ Devonian” (new), 11,000 tons, 
Feb. 20; “ Winifredian’ * (new), 10,500 tons, Feb. 27; 
“Cestrian,” 9,000 tons, March 6. 
F.0O. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 
115 State Street, Bostea. 


HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND. 


A 63- BS, book (illustrated), describing CATHEDRAL 
ROUTE, Pilgrim Fathers, Dickens anc Tennyson dis- 
tricts, will be mailed for three-cent stamp 

Circulars describing Harwich Hook of Holland 
Royal Mail Route, only twin-screw steamship line 
from E ngland to Continental Europe, free. 

GREAT EASTERN R’Y OF = yam 
362 Broadway, New York 








CYCLE TOUR for BOYS THROUGH EUROPE 


3d summer tour. U rater the personas direction of 
. TAYLOR, Headmaster, 
_Rectory's Se jehool, New Milford, Conn. 


EUROPE SUMMER SEASON—29 TOURS. 


Address BAKER & GIBSON, 
93 Wassau, Bew York. 





Resorts. 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
Pension Kretzschmer-Schadewell. 


Friiulein Schadewell, proprietress of Penston 
Kretzschmer, has removed to 4 Lindenau-Platz. New 
house, conveniently situated, with southern exposure. 
Equipped with modern appointments; lift. 





Financial. 


buy and sell bills of exchange and 
LETTERS ans Cable Transfers of Money on Eu- 
rope, Australia, and South Africa; also 
CREDIT make collections and issue Commercial 
* and Travellers’ Credits available in all 
parts of the world. 
International Cheques Certificates of Deposit. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH 
by L.C. Boname, 258 S.16th St. ,Philadelphia, Pa 


A meade? graded series for preparatory schools 
combining thorough study of the language with prac- 
tice in conversation. Part J. (60 cts.) and Part IT. (90 
cts.) for primary and intermediate grades, contain 
subject matter adapted to the minds of young pupils. 
Part ITT. ($1.00, {rreguiar verbs, idioms, syntax, and 
exercises) meets ‘requirements for admission to college. 
Part lV. Hand-book of Pronunciation (35 cts.), 18 @ 
concise and comprehensive treatise for advanced 
— — schools and colleges. 


RARE PRINTS, 

XVI. & XVII. Century Armor, Old Delft Ware, etc. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application 
HENRY T. COATES & CO., 

1222 ) Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


of FA vous PF RSONS 
Bougut and Sold, 
WALTEK R BENJAMIN, 
1125 prcadwers New York. 
SEND FOR ICK LISTS. 





AUTOGRAPH 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Truth About Prince Charlie. 

THE RISING OF 1745. With a 
Bibliography of Jacobite History 1680-1788 
Edited from contemporary writers by CHas. 
SaNFORD TERRY, M A., of Aberdeen University. 
Containing rare portraits and maps, Post Svo, 
$1.25. ‘Vol. Sof Series Scottish History from 
Contamporary Writers). 


A Curious Book 
HERE LIES: Being a Collection of 


Ancient and Modern, Humorous and Queer In 
scriptions from Tombstones Compiled and 
edited by W. H Hows. Clo. .75. 


An interesting work on Siam. 
THE KINGDOM OF THE YELLOW 
ROSE. By Ernest Youna, late of 


the Education Dept., Siam. Profusely Lllustrated 
Presenting av atttactive account of the domestic 
habits, religious rites and ceremonies of the 
Siamese. Cr. 8vo, 400 pages, $2.00 

At all bookstores, or sent postpaid by 


NEW AMSTERDAM arts co., 
156 sth Ave. = - New York. 








FIFTEENTH THOUSAND. 


HEROD 


A Tragedy in Three Acts. 
By STEPHEN PHILLIPS, 


Author of “ Paola and Francesca.” 
Crown 8vo, Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


LonpDoN Times: “Here is a notable work of 
dramatic imagination; dealing greatly with great 
passions; multi-colored ant exquisitely musical.” 


POEMS. By Stephen Phillips. $1.50. 

PAOLA and FRANCESCA. By Stephen Phillips. $1.25, 

MARPESSA. _ By Stephen Phillips. 50 cents. 
Leather, 75 cents. 


JOHN LANE, 251 Fifth Ave., New York 


“WW ANTE D-—4 Philanthro- 
pist to give a copy to every 
English speaking parent.”’ 


Thus says The New York Times of Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s 


CONCERNING CHILDREN. 


At all Booksellers. Price $1.25. 

















SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 








A LITGRARY CURIOSITY —~ 


on Englishman's 
LOVE LETTERS 

24 MO seine BOARDS-witsSU TIES 19°Aet 
B. F. MANSFIELD, Publisher, 14 West Tweaty-second Street, New York 

















BOOKS When ine. wien ask for 

AT MR. GRANT. 
eecats Whenever you need a Book, 
DISCOU address Mr. Grant. 


Before ll books write for quotations, An as- 
sortment of catalogues and special slips of books at re- 
duced prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 

F. E. GRANT, Boot s, 
23 W. 42p Sr., NEW YORK 
(Mention this advertisement. and receive a discount.) 


F. W. ‘CHRIST ERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


429 Sth Ave., bet. 38th and 30th Sts., New York. 
Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers; Tauchnitz’s British authors, Teup 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics, Catalogues of stork 
matled on demand. New books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


ELLIS & ELVEY, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 


CATALOGUES of CHOICE BOOKS and ILLUMI- 
NATED MANUSCRIPTS published periodically. 
Rare Karly Kngiish Literature, Karly Printed Books in 
Black Letter, Ancient Artistic Book bindings Rare Printe 
and Autographs etc. Only fine specimens are dealt with. 
29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, ENG. 








POPULAR EDITION. 


The 
Historical Development 
of Modern Europe 


From the Congress of Vienna 
to the present time. By CHARLES 
M. ANDREWS, Professor of His- 
tory in Bryn Mawr College. Two 
volumes in one, with maps. 8vo, 
$2.75 net. 


‘* Professor Andrews’s work . 

on its first appearance from the 
press was recognized widely as an 
original and instructive addition 
to historical literature. Certain 
characteristics of its own in the 
way of sound judgment and pene- 
trating criticism made it evident 
that no student of European history 
in this country could afford to neg- 
lect it. The impression produced 
by the first volume is fully borne 
out by the second. 

‘‘Among recent historical works 
none is likely to prove more useful 
both to the student and to the 
general reader than this. ... No 
other book in English is so good, 
and German books, like that of 
Muller, are much harder reading. ”’ 

-Providence Journal. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


New York and London. 





THE OXFORD BOOK 
of ENGLISH VERSE 


1250-1900. Edited by A. T. QUILLER-Covuca. 


Crown &Svo, gilt top, $1.90. Extra f’cap, Svo, 
India paper, gilt edges, $2.60. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
American Branch, 91 & 93 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 





Pocket Size Standard Novels. 


Thackeray’s Works and Dickens’ and Scott’s Novels. 
Thinnest printing pare rin the world used. Large tyne, 
easy toread. Size 444 by 644 inches and not thicker 
than amonthly magazine. Bound in cloth. $1.00 each 
Prospectus mailed free on me uest, or books sent pre- 
paid on receipt of price. THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
37 East 18th pt., New York 











Concerning 
Some Successful 
Books. 











MEMORY TRAINING. 


A Complete and Practical System for 
Developing and Confirming the Mem- 
ory. By Wm. L. Evans, M.A. (Glasg.). 
lvol.,i2mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


A. S. BARNES & CO, 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


LORDS OF THE NORTH. 


A.C. Laut. Cloth, 8ro, $1.50. AU Book Stores. 
“* Better than *Alice of Old V incennes.’ ' 
Toronto Glohe. 
si hn than Gilbert Parker and Ralph Con- 
ners Toronto Star. 


J. P, TAYLOR & CO. +- = = NEW YORK 


Reading Case for the Nation, 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
(temporary) form. Substantially made, bound in 
cloth, with The Nation stamped on the side in gold. 
Holds about one volume. Papers easily and neatly 


Monastic life has never before een depleted 
with the distinctness and force that characterize 
Mias MarGaget Porrer’s remarkable nove 


UNCANONIZED, 


which has been reviewed with such expressions of 
appreciation as few books of last season called 
forth. It bas been freely termed “ A distinct and 
decided success,” and Richard Heary Stoddard 
saldinthe N. ¥. Mail and Erpress “Uncanonized 
manifests a seriousness of intellectual purpose 
that is rare In this age of shallow and rapid 
writing.” 


A timely book and one that has been eagerly 
awaited by the public fs Mrs Evizanera Worse 
LeY LATIMER's 


THE LAST YEARS OF THE 
19TH CENTURY. 


It is a summary of the most important happen 
inga in the last decade written with the fulness 
of information and human and personal charm 
which the numerous readers of Mra. Latimer’s 
ivth Century Histories fee! sure of finding In 
her work. It f#an indispensable supplement to 
her previous histories of Spain, Italy, Earop 
Africa, Italy, Russia and Turkey, and France 


We published last year two works which have 
long been practically inaccesal ble to the English 
reader. One of these fs 


THE PRIVATE MEMOIRS OF 
MADAME ROLAND. 


A French Classic and a work of intense interest, 
written on the eve of her execution by one of the 
nobi.st and purest actors in the French Kevolu 
tion. Itisa handsome book ably edited by Ep 
WARD GILPIN JOHNSON 


The other {s 


MEMOIRS OF ALEXANDER 
I. AND THE COVRT 
OF RVSSIA. 


It was written in French by Mug. La Comreses 
DE CHOISEUL GOUFFIER, @ personal friend of 
Alexander, and though itexcited much attention 
on its appearance and has been freely used by 
historians, only two coples of the original are 
known to be extant. Miss Many B. Parrenson 
has translated it into excellent Engileh, and the 
value aud faoterest of ite pictures of Alexander 
and Napoleon have been heartily recognized by 
the critics. 


A brililant work and one to which the press has 
shown extraordinary favor ta Mra. Kva Euaguy 
Dyr's 


McLOVGHLIN AND OLD ORE- 
GON. 


It deals with achapter of American history rich 
in romantic and moving Incidents, and Mrs 
Dye's lively, brilliant, pleturesque style has made 
her history “ more interesting than most of the 
recent novels," to quote from the V. ¥. Time 
Saturday Review's opinion of tt 


UNCANONIZED ..famo, $1.50 
THE LAST TaARS OP THE toTH 
CENTURY : Iilus. cr. 8vo, $2.50 
THE PRIVATE MEMOIRS OP MME. 
ROLAND lus. 1amo, $1.50 
Bsc OP ALEXANDER I. AND THE 
COURT OF RUSSIA | Iilus.s:amo, $1.50 


McLOUGHLIN AND OLD OREGON. 
samo, gilt top, with frontispiece, $1.50 





A.C, McCLURG & CO., Chicago 














adjusted. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 75 conte. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Announce for Publication During the Month of February 


By MAURICE THOMPSON, 


author of ‘Alice of Old Vin- 
cennes,” etc, 


FICTION. 


Sweetheart Manette. Ornamental, with a frontispiece by Emien 


McConneLt. $1.25. 


The many more than one hundred thousand readersof Mr, Thompson’s recent popular novel should 
welcome with enthusiasm ‘* Sweetheart Manette,’’ redolent of romance, charmingly told, and brimful of 
interest from its first page to its last. 

The scene is laid at old Bay St. Louis, near New Orleans, a field full of interest for the novelist and 
his readers. 


Izmo. 





By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY, 


author of ‘The Freedom of 
the Sea,” etc. 


When Blades Are Out and Love’s Afield. With 8 full-page illustrations by 
E. Piaisrep Assotr and many decorations by Epwarp Srratron Hottoway. 
tzmo. Ornamental binding, $1.50. 


Some of Mr. Brady’s previous novels have reached a sale of 35,000 copies. This new novel 
should outstrip all his previous works in popularity, for, while retaining the strength and virility of his 
earlier books, it much surpasses them in heart interest andcharm. His previous novels appealed principally 
to men; this will add women also to his large audience of readers. 

In form it will be one of the most attractive novels ever issued, the illustrations being printed with 
specially designed color borders. 

Mr. Frohman is having the novel dramatized, and it will soon appear upon the stage. 





By GUY BOOTHBY, 
author of «« Dr, Nikola,’’ ete. 
A Cabinet Secret. With 
by A. Watts Mitts. 
$1.50. 


illustrations 
1zmo. Cloth, 


By LOUIS BECKE and 
WALTER JEFFERY. 


The Tapu of Banderah. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


A MANUAL OF COACHING. 
New Second Edition. 
plates and engravings in the text. 


mental tooling, $10,00, méte 


BY LAND AND SKY, 
F.R.A.S. With 4 illustrations. 


exponent in ** By Land and Sky.” by Rev. John M. 


teresting and valuable are Mr. Bacon's dates and observations on acoustics 
generally, and in connection with meteorological conditions, particularly 
upon which subject he has had the opportunity 


clouds, rain, fog, wind, ete., 
to make fullest investigation, 


ABBOTT’S BIRD LIBRARY, 
Birps Asour Us. 
2 volumes in a flat box. 

FRANGIPANI’S RING. 


Tope. 


$3.00. 


An Event 1n 


ductions, $6.50, net. 


The story of Dr. Thode's discovery of the = and of his further discov- 
10 had exchanged it, is as 
romantic as anything in fiction, yet it is absolutely true. 


ery of the chronicles relating to the lovers w 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


By Farrman Rocers, 
Illustrated with numerous full-page 
Octavo, 
Cloth, gilt top, $6.00, met; three-quarters levant, orna- 


By the Rev. Joun M. Bacon, M.A., 


8vo. 


A fascinating subject, ballooning and aerial photography, finds its latest 
Bacon. 


Brrpo-Lanp Ecuors and Tue 
By C. C. Ansorr, M. D. Illustrated. 
Also sold separately. 


Translated by Mrs. Carvitt Lewis. 
ginal designs by Hans ‘THoma, and 12 photographic repro- 


By Mrs. HUGH FRASER, 
author of «* The Splendid Porsenna.”’ 


A Little Grey Sheep. A Novel. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


The Splendid Porsenna. To be issued 
in Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels. 
1z2mo. Paper, 50 cents. 


By Gen. CHARLES KING, 
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The Week. 


It needs no semi-official outgivings 
from Washington to show that a crisis 
is approaching in the relations of the 
United States and Cuba. That the Ad- 
ministration feels nonplussed at the 
situation is only another way of say- 
ing, what all can see, that the situation 
is embarrassing. It is particularly awk- 
ward for our Government in that its 
plans and expectations in respect to 
Cuba have gone sadly awry. Secretary 
Root and Gen. Wood were confident, in 
the first place, that the Cuban Consti- 
tutional Convention would not be able 
to agree upon a frame of government 
for the island; that, if it did, it would 
be only after infinite delays and bitter 
wrangling; and that, in any case, a pro- 
tectorate by the United States, with all 
sorts of political and trade and military 
and naval advantages explicitly reserv- 
ed to us, would be readily accepted by 
the Cubans. This cheerful and cocksure 
official optimism now sees itself dashed 
to the ground. The Cubans have not 
been an undue time drafting their Con- 
stitution, they have not quarrelled, and 
they have paid no attention whatever to 
the programme kindly and condescend- 
ingly marked out for them by Mr. Root. 
It is evident that their completed Consti- 
tution will be in President McKinley’s 
hands within a week or ten days. What 
will he do with it? What he said, in 
his last annual message, that he would 
do with it, was that he would “transmit 
it to the Congress.” Why he should 
have said that was felt at the time to 
be a puzzle. What has Congress to do 
with the Constitution of a foreign coun. 
try? The President himself was the 
one who ordered the Cubans to draw up 
a Constitution which should be “ade- 
quate to secure a stable, orderly, and 
free government”; what has become of 
the famous “wisdom of the Executive’ 
if it is not equal to deciding whether 
the document to be laid before him 
meets that description? 
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And how if there is no Congress to 
which to transmit the plaguy document? 
Then an extra session will be called for 
the express purpose, say the wiseacres. 
That it ought to be called, we agree 
that is, if it is necessary for Congress 
to pass on the Cuban Constitution, which 
we totally deny. However, the Presi- 
dent has said that Congress must, and 
if it will not or cannot before March 4, 
then a Congress ought speedily to be 
assembled that will. We cannot in de- 
cency keep the Cubans suspended be- 
tween heaven and earth for another year. 
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They have taken every step which we | 
| that we began to ask the Cubans what 


have ordered them to do. They are now 
or speedily will be, ready to set up that 
independent government which we are 


i 
solemnly bound to grant them. It would | 


look like a 
policy of deliberate exasperation, to say 


too much mockery, 


to them now that we were really very 


like a | 


sorry, but that they would have to wait | 


& year or longer 
could make up its mind. 
the Cuban 


two 
In dignified s1- 


lence delegates ignore the 


until Congress | 


demand of Gen. Wood, that they should | 


what ought to be the rela- 


United 


“formulate” 


tions of the States and Cuba 


That is a matter wholly within the com- | 


petence of the Cuban republic when fully | 
| laboring under a delusion and are real- 


launched. Our first and only pressing 


duty is to set up that republic. The | 
President ought to have the mind and 
courage to do it unaided. If he will not, | 


then Congress must step in and do it 


at the earliest possible day. 


The Administration took two steps on 
Wednesday week in the carrying out of the 
nation’s pledge to turn over the govern- 
ment of Cuba to its inhabitants. One 
was the determination to withdraw Ma- 
jor Ladd, the American army officer now 
on duty as Treasurer of the island, and 
to turn over the insular finances to the 
Cuban Secretary of Finance--a most 
important departure. The other signifi- 
cant action was the order for the fur- 
ther reduction of garrison of the 
island by the withdrawal of the Tenth 
Infantry in February. The for 
the latter action may well be Gen. Mac- 


the 


reason 


| sympathy is 


| dwell in 
| power 
| Senator 


Arthur’s need of more troops to bridge | 


over the period before the 


arrival of | 


the new regiments, but its effect will be | 


none the less reassuring, and will be ac- 
cepted by the Cubans, like the turning 
over of the finances, as a proof that the 


| tionist,” he 


United States really means to withdraw | 


from the island. That stocks should 
have dropped two points in 
directly, and that certain business men 
should “‘consider the cancellation of large 
orders,” need alarm no one. But the 
merchants who declare that the present 
uncertainty is killing business have the 
truth on their side. 


Openly and without a blush, the Re- 
publican press is preparigg to support 
the Administration in its obvious in- 
tention to break our promise to Cuha, 
and to exhibit the United States to the 
world as a perjured nation. A conve- 
nient summary of our rake’s progress in 
this affair would show the following 
steps. First, we made a solemn pledge; 
next, we boasted of it, and called upon 
mankind to admire us for our unparal- 
leled self-denial; then we resolved in 
party convention and maintained in a 
thousand stump speeches that our 


| Cubans and then extend 
Havana | 





Nation. 


pledge should be sacredly kept; after 
they would give us as a consideration 
for standing to our word; then, we said 
it was hard indeed to fulfill such a 
promise, but, of course, we were going 
to do it; next, we reasoned that, to be 
sure, we had promised, but there were 
many other things to be 
presently it seemed to be doubtful if we 
could consistently keep our promise, and 
questionable if we ought to even if we 
wanted to. step remained, 
and that was gallantly taken by the 
Times on Tuesday morning by intimat 
ing that we never made a promise to 


considered ; 


Only one 


Cuba, and that those who say we did are 


another “hell” in 


cost us a 


ly trving to create 
which it will 
bloody war to destroy. 


Cuba second 
But this is what 
our “holy war” has come to—something 


very like a “holy show”! 


In the light of these developments, 
plainly due those reluc- 
tant supporters of McKinley for re- 
election who are now petitioning him 
to make the same promise to the Fili 
rinos that he made to the Cubans. A 
very epicure in broken promises would 
show signs of squeamishness, we should 
think, at having a Philippine dish of- 
fered him before he had fairly got his 
Cuban dainty down. We do not rate the 
President a sinner above all men who 
Washington 
responsibility 


except as his 
greater. 
Frye comes out at this junc- 
charming explanation of 
keep faith with 
“original annexa- 
cheerfully observes, and 
that, of course, absolves him. Other 
Congressmen and officials are equally 
To break our promise to the 
it to the Phil- 
too ghastly an hy- 
pocrisy for even our Washington ex 
perts in that art. Yet we have made 
certain promises to the Filipinos, short 
of independence; and what will the 
value of our word appear to them to be, 
even in those minor matters, when they 
see us coolly preparing to repudiate our 
pledge to Cuba, made in the most sol- 
emn and binding way? 


and are 
ture with a 
his unwillingness to 


Cuba. He was an 


cynical. 


ippines would be 


The /lerald has a telegram from Wash- 
ington reporting a few words from a 
speech of Justice Harlan of the Supreme 
Court, at a banquet of the Loyal Legion. 
in Washington, viz.: 


“The fathers of the republic never in- 
tended or desired that Congress should have 
authority, or any power, over any part of the 
surface of the earth free from the letter 
and the spirit of the Constitution.” 


This saying is interpreted as a foretaste 
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not of the coming decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the Porto Rico case, but 
of what Justice Harlan, as one of nine 
members, thinks that it ought to be. 
Very likely Mr. Harlan has been annoy- 
ed by the comments of the press and of 
some public men on the appointment of 
his son as Attorney-General of Porto 
Rico while this case is pending in the 
court, and has taken an opportunity to 
make known that his opinions have not 
been changed by that circumstance. What 
his opinions were, could hardly have 
been a matter of doubt to any who had 
noticed the questions that he put to 
counsel while the argument was going 
on. In his present utterance as 
reported in the //erald, he has stated in 
another way the argument forcibly put 
by Mr. Carlisle in the Porto Rico tariff 
case, that the question is not whether the 
Constitution extends to Porto Rico, but 
whether it extends to the Executive and 
Congress of the United States. If it does 
so extend, they cannot make a tariff dis- 
crimination between Porto Rico and New 
York any more than between New York 
and Massachusetts. 

Early last week we had from the Phil- 
ippines a petition for civil government 
from “the Directory of the Federal 
Party.” It assured the Senate and 
House of Representatives that while all 
previous Filipino parties had ‘“‘more or 
less questioned American sovereignty,” 
the Federal party, which numbered. its 
accessions by thousands, made the ‘main 
plank” of its platform the “sovereignty 
of the United States.” It should be 
said that the text of the petition was so 
thoroughly and idiomatically American, 
so free from southern exuberance and 
rhetoric, that the suspicion of Boston au- 
thorship (easy condemnation of the late 
Filipino petition for independence) has 
not yet been raised. Still, whether be- 
cause good news from the Philippines 
has cheapened from very abundance, or 
for other reason less apparent, this pro- 
nunciamiento of the leaders of a great 
party has aroused singularly little en- 
thusiasm in Administration circles. The 
Senate simply tabled the petition as if 
it were a private bill, and our neighbor, 
the Vimes, whose increasing sensitive- 
ness on Philippine matters we note with 
sympathy, assumed a coldly skeptical 
attitude. These petitioners asked for the 
President the powers he was asking for 
himself. Was this mere coincidence? 
was the ungentle query. The Times 
would be pleased to know who the sign- 
ers were, what their standing in the 
community, how far they represent the 
party they “direct,”’ and, finally, what 
the strength and respectability of that 
party. The Lvening Post proceeded to tell 
all about the seven signers. Of the “Di- 
rectors,” four were Filipinos, three of 
whom are, or have been, in the employ of 
the Philippine Commission, two were 
Spaniards, one was an American-—he it 


, 





was, presumably, who constructed the 
“platform” and drew up the gratifying 
“plank.” 


Gen. Otis, according to the Chicago 
Journal, has committed himself to the 
independence of the Filipinos at some 
time, near or remote. In an interview 
printed by that paper he says: “To 
my mind the great problem is, how can 
we get rid of the islands?” He believes 
that “after a series of years” it will 
be possible to establish home rule there. 
“How long it will be before this can 
be done,” he continues, “I am not pre- 
pared to say. I think, however, that 
the sooner it can be done the better for 
this country,” meaning the United 
States. This is the frankest statement 
we have had from any one who has held 
command in the islands since we took 
possession of them. We wish we could 
say as much for another statement of 
the General in the same interview. He 
says, “The backbone of the rebellion was 
broken before I left Manila.” Gen. Otis 
left Manila on the 5th of May, 1900. Gen. 
MacArthur’s report of October 1 fol- 
lowing covers the intervening time. 
While noting the change of system 
adopted by Aguinaldo and his men 
from regular field service to guerrilla 
warfare, he says that the new warfare 
“has demanded more of discipline and 
as much of valor as was required dur- 
ing the period of regular operations 
against the concentrated field forces of 
the insurrection.” There is nothing to 
show that there has been any less back- 
bone since Gen. MacArthur wrote. 





Last week the Baptists of Philadel- 
phia condemned the methods by which 
the friars acquired their Philippine pos- 
sessions, and protested against the con- 
tinuance of the relations heretofore ex- 
isting between the religious orders and 
our Government. Now the Methodist 
ministers of that city have adopted, 
without a dissenting voice, a report 
which demands not only the expropria- 
tion of the friars, but also their “contin- 
uous banishment.” Their property, the 
report declares, “they have secured by 
theft and intimidation from the simple 
and confiding people.” The report de- 
mands the absolute separation of the 
Church from the State, and protests 
against allowing any Roman Catholic, 
unless he is a regularly appointed mili- 
tary or civil otficer, to announce that he 
is in any sense a representative of the 
United States Government. The Presi- 
dent may well quake as he reads this 
manifesto. The Methodists have many 
votes, and they say clearly what they 
want. But the Roman Catholics have 
many votes, and what they want is 
known without saying; it will be said 
plainly enough when the time comes. 
The President will not dare to face the 
Protestants with a proposal to maintain 





the Roman Catholic orders, or to pay 
them miilions of dollars for property 
“which they have secured by theft and 
intimidation.” He will not dare to en- 
rage the Roman Catholics by taking the 
other horn of the dilemma. Really, a 
decision of the Supreme Court adverse 
to Imperialism might not be altogether 
unwelcome, as taking the somewhat too 
vast orb of fate from shoulders that are 
not Atlantean. 


We are glad that our system of “de- 
porting” from Manila people whom we 
do not like—the latest victim being an 
American citizen—-had some attention 
paid to it in the Senate on Thursday. Sen- 
ator Hoar recalled the fact that arbitrary 
deportation of offending patriots was one 
of the counts in the American indictment 
of George III. But we have changed all 
that. The thing has its main signifi- 
cance, however, in its demonstration of 
the utter humbug of President McKin- 
ley’s pretence that the ‘Bill of Rights” 
—the first ten amendments of the Con- 
stitution—was to be sacredly observed in 
the Philippines. Who has forgotten the 
unction of his instructions to Judge 
Taft, detailing these bulwarks of per- 
sonal liberty, and saying that the Philip- 
pine Commission must do nothing in con- 
travention of them? Deportation by 
military order goes ill with ‘‘the right of 
the people to be secure in their persons,” 
no arrests to be made except upon war- 
rants “supported by oath or affirmation,” 
or with the prohibition of holding any 
person to answer for crime “unless on a 
presentment or indictment,” and with 
the guarantee of “a speedy and public 
trial.” All these privileges and immu- 
nities, upon which the President dwelt so 
feelingly, are contemptuously brushed 
aside by Gen. MacArthur, who deports at 
pleasure whom he will, not stopping even 
in the case of an American citizen whom 
he wants to be ria of. 


In the week’s debate on the Ship-Sub- 
sidy Bill another break in the Repub- 
lican line was disclosed. Senator Per- 
kins of California said that he would 
never consent to give subsidies to for- 
eign-built ships. ‘Then,’ said Senator 
Frye, “you will kill the bill. If you 
strike out the provision for foreign 
ships I will abandon the bill. You will 
be forty years in getting a merchant 
marine without it.” But if it is so de- 
sirable to bring in foreign-built ships, 
why should the number be limited to 
six for any company? Why should the 
privilege of bringing them in be restrict- 
ed to ships in existence or contracted 
for on the Ist of January, 1899% Why 
not give an equa! chance to all—owners 
and buyers? If the aim is to secure a 
merchant marine under the American 
flag in the shortest possible time, the 
best way would be to enable everybody 
to bring in foreign-built ships—the more 
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the merrier. Senator Frye’s declaration 
really “lets the cat out of the bag.” It 
discloses the fact that favoritism and 
private gain are the propelling force be- 
hind the bill, for if the real motive were 
public interest, all American citizens 
would be given an equal chance. Sen- 
ator Perkins really dealt the bill a stag- 
gering blow when he declared that he 
would not vote for subsidies for foreign- 
built ships. 


One fact stands forth prominently in 
the syndicate purchase of a controlling 
interest in the Southern Pacific Rail- 
way: the Union Pacific has now an op- 
portunity to acquire possession of its 
outlet to San Francisco, and to make 
one system of its lines from the Mis- 
souri River to the coast of California, 
and in one way or another it is cer 
tain to make use of the opportunity. It 
has been to many people a matter of 
surprise that the Union Pacific did not 
move in the same direction in or be- 
fore 1885, when the Southern Pacific 
Company astonished Wall Street by its 
absorption, through long-term lease, of 
the Central Pacific. The explanation 
was, however, first, that the owners of 
the Central Pacific were themselves the 
backers and projectors of the Southern 
enterprise, and, second, that the Union 
Pacific had its own hands full with its 
Kansas enterprises, and had already 
had to cut down its dividend rate from 
7 per cent. to nothing. If the Central 
Pacific is to be transferred, directly or 
indirectly, to the Union Pacific, we 
should say that the public will receive 
the benefit. The alliance of these two 
roads under a common management is 
natural and reasonable. It involves no 
question of restricting competition; on 
the contrary, with a through line in 
the hands of the competent railway men 
who now control it, the probability is 
that economy of transcontinental trans- 
portation will be brought to a_ point 
where the shipper and passenger will 
be helped quite as much as the investor. 
Even with maintenance of firm railway 
rates aS a consequence of the affilia- 
tions of Northern, Southern, and Central 
routes to the Pacific, it must be remem- 
bered that the average shipper in re- 
cent years has suffered much more from 
irregularity of rates and sudden changes 
than from exaction of increased charges. 


Although paternalism in govern 
ment is now in high favor, it is ocea- 
sionally carried to an extreme which 
arouses vehement protest. Such is that 
of the makers and vendors of drugs and 
medicines against a bill purporting to 
regulate the practice of medicine, now 
before the New York Legislature. This 
benevolent measure proposes to make it 
a crime for any person not a licensed 
physician to recommend or advise for 
the use of any person not a member of 





his household “any remedy or agent 
whatsoever, whether with or without 
the use of any medicine, drug, instru- 
ment, or other appliance, for the treat- 
ment, relief, or cure of any wound, 
fracture, or bodily injury, infirmity, 
physical or mental, or other defect or 
disease.” The members of the medica! 
profession are, of course, presumptive- 
ly best qualified to treat our ailments, 
but the laity will really insist on hav 
ing something to say in the matter. To 
forbid all but from 
ing well-known remedies would lead to 


physicians apply 
most shocking results in cases of wounds 
and sudden illnesses, and the druggists 
deserve the support of the community 
in their action. If the bill is to effect 
its purpose, it should terbid every one 
to ask about his neighbor's health, for 
fear that 
have some 


nerves. 


the display of might 


effect on his 


anxiety 
disturbing 


We have received from Major W. C 
Gorgas, chief sanitary officer of Havana 
a carefully compiled and elaborate re 
port of the vital that 
for the 1900, speaks 
for the methods of his department. 
From official figures it appears 
that there were 316 deaths from yellow 
fever in Havana last vear, as against 103 
in 1899, and 136 in 
increase, 


statistics of city 


year which well 


these 


1898, a substantial 
despite the improvement in 
sanitary conditions under American 
rule. This growth of the death list, 
which exceeds that reported in 1890 un 
der Spanish rule by two, may partly be 
attributed to the large immigration, no 
less than 24,124 foreigners having settled 
in or passed through Havana in 1900. The 
triumph of American methods of 
governing Havana over the Spanish 
system is shown by a comparative table 
of deaths from all diseases from 
to 1900. In 1900 the death-rate per thou- 
sand, notwithstanding the increase in 
yellow fever, had sunk to 24.40 from 33.67 
in 1899, and 91.03 in 1898, the latter be 
ing the highest figures of the 
Even in normal years of the 
rule, such as 1893, the 
as high as 32.01. It must not be 
looked that the population of the city 
has risen steadily during this 
numbering 250,000 in 1900, or 
more than in 1893, which adds to the 
impressiveness of Major Gorgas’s show 
ing. Whatever may be the outcome of 
the political situation in Cuba, the work 
of Major Gorgas and his fellow-officers 
must remain a large item on the credit 
side of our account with that island. 


real 


1890 


decade 
Spanish 
death-rate was 


over 


period, 


31,500 


When the Powers accepted Count 
Von Waldersee as their Commander 
in-Chief in China, they elected a | 


hard task-master for the Chinese. 
plan of evacuation promulgated by him 
looks like permanent occupation. In the 
first place, no movement can be made 
for six weeks on account of the weather. 
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As China is expected to pay the cost of 


the occupation, this is so much added to 
the indemnity. Then the security for 
the indemnity must be satisfactory. The 
security will depend very much upon the 
amount, and, as that has not been fixed, 
the duration of the stay depends upon 
the demands of the most exacting of the 
Powers, Which will probably be Germany 
herself. Moreover, the Chinese Govern- 
ment must give “proof that it is willing 
and able to maintain peace and order in 
the province of Pe-chi-li, and to effec- 
If this is 
occupation de 


tuaily protect missionaries.”’ 
insisted upon, then the 
pends upon the nature of the proof that 
shall be accepted for a future event. If 
desired, no 
scheme for prolonging it could be more 
deftly 


indefinite occupation were 


There seems to be a 
Washington in 


conceived 
searching of hearts at 


regard to this matter, as though some 


part of the ravaging and ravishing that 


have disgraced the Christian name in 


| China might be a blot on our escutcheon. 


Undoubtedly we must bear some share 
of this hideous outbreak of savagery and 
lust, although not a large share by com- 
It is large enough, 
withdrawing 
from partnership with Waldersee, and in 
and 


parison with others. 
however, to justify us in 
avoiding such 


joint occupations 


complications hereafter. 


When Chancellor von Bilow promised 
the Agrarians of the Prussian Chamber 
“protection against foreign products,” it 
that the 
mitted to a tariff war in behalf of Ger- 
man food-stuffs. The 
peated cefinite 


was clear Ministry was com 


promise was ft 
in more form by the 
Minister of Finance at the meeting of 
the Reichstag There is 


double 


perhaps a 
this 
admitting the 


policy The 


fact of 


purpose in 
Chancellor, by 
Agrarian distress and promising relief, 
hopes to bind 


the most 


more closely to himself 


doggedly persistent of all the 


German parties. This aid he may yet 
need against the Social Democrats, who 
gain in numbers and political weight 


On the other hand, the great 


which the new tariff is to bring in will be 


revenues 


useful to a Chancellor with a vast pro 
The 
of the situation for 


ject of naval expansion to carry out 
immediate interest 
us is that the increased duties on our 
grain and other food products are sure 
to cripple our trade with Germany. We 
have ourselves, or rather our Senate, to 
For more than a year the 
take the 


negotiated by 


blame for it. 


Senate has refused to reeci- 


precity treaty Commis 
sioner Kasson out of its pigeonhole. If 
that were now in force, as it should be 
we should be assured of a similarly fa- 
vorable arrangement when the new Ger- 
tariff is 


our farmers and meat-packers find the 


man enacted As it is, when 
shoe pinches, the State Department must 
And why should it 


another 


negotiate de novo 


hasten to throw treaty to the 


Senators* 
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CHIEF-JUSTICE JOHN MARSHALL. 


On the fourth day of February, 1801, 
John Marshall sat for the first time as 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. It was the day on 
which that court first sat at Washing- 
ton as the seat of the national Govern- 
ment. The circumstances under which 
Marshall took office were remarkable 
and unpropitious. The conflict between 
the Federal and Republican parties had 
become envenomed to the last degree, 
and the defeat of the Federalists (with 
whom Marshall had acted) in the elec- 
tions of 1800, drove them to desperate 
measures to retain power. The Admin- 
istration spent its expiring days in fill- 
ing the offices with its partisans. One 
of the last acts of Congress, in Febru- 
ary, 1801, was to rearrange the judicial 
districts and to establish separate cir- 
cuit courts. This act gave to President 
Adams the appointment of sixteen new 
judges, and he signed and delivered 
their commissions on the eve of his de- 
parture from office. The new officers 
were derisively styled “the Midnight 
Judges,” and it was not to be expected 
from the bitter Republicans and Jacobins 
of that day—nor, indeed, from human 
nature itself—that such an attempt to 
perpetuate a policy of government con- 
demned at the polls should be submitted 
to without a struggle. 

After a fierce debate in Congress, the 
act creating the new circuit courts was 
repealed, and, in order to prevent the 
interference of the Supreme Court, Con- 
gress suspended the sessions of that 
body for nearly fourteen months, by 
abolishing the August term. The new 
President, Jefferson, hated the Feder- 
alists generally and Marshall particu- 
larly. Long after he had retired to pri- 
vate life he described the judiciary of 
the United States as a “subtle corps of 
sappers and miners constantly work- 
ing underground to undermine the foun- 
dations of our confederated fabric,” and 
Marshall as “a crafty chief judge who 
sophisticates the law to his mind by the 
turn of his own reasoning.” No ap- 
pointment could have been more offen- 
sive to Jefferson than that of Marshall, 
and, with a President personally and 
politically hostile, and a Congress in 
full sympathy with him, it was evident 
that the position of the Supreme Court 
was extremely perilous. Its indepen- 
dence, if not its existence, was threat- 
ened, and it is hardly too much to say 
that it was rescued by the indomitable 
determination, the powerful logic, and 
the practical statesmanship of John 
Marshall, 

Every application of power requires 
a pou sto, and this was oppor- 
tunely provided by the failure of the 
impeachment of Justice Chase. The 
managers of the proceeding were com- 
pelled to admit that the “high crimes 
and misdemeanors” of the Constitution 





meant indictable offences, and this ef- 
fectually barred Congress from displac- 
ing judges who had once taken office. 
Had the impeachment resulted otherwise, 
the Supreme Court would have practical- 
ly ceased to be a part of the Govern- 
ment, and even John Marshall, had he 
not been impeached, would have been 
unable to do more than make it a digni- 
fied court of law. When the impeach- 
ment failed, John Randolph, in a fury, 
proposed to amend the Constitution by 
making the judges removable on the 
joint address of the houses of Congress; 
but it was even then known that amend- 
ing the Constitution was a slow and dif- 
ficult process, and the motion failed. Its 
failure enabled Marshall to put a con- 
struction on theConstitution which could 
not be changed after his long reign was 
over, and which had indeed by that time 
come to be generally satisfactory. 

Far from being daunted by the rage 
of his adversaries, Marshall forced the 
fighting. He went out of his way to 
find an issue, for the doctrine in the 
great case of Marbury against Madison 
is obiter. President Adams had nomi- 
nated Marbury to an office, the Senate 
had confirmed him, his commission had 
been made out, signed by the President, 
and sealed with the seal of the United 
States. But it had not been delivered 
when Jefferson came into office, and he 
would not deliver it. Marbury applied 
to the Supreme Court for relief, which 
Marshall was obliged to deny on tech- 
nical grounds, and this was properly all 
there wasinthecase. But Marshall took 
the opportunity to state his view of the 
powers of the Supreme Court, and his 
opinion established the doctrine that 
our Government is one of limited powers. 
It affirmed the power and the right of 
the Supreme Court to declare null and 
void any act of Congress which the 
court held to be in contravention of the 
Constitution. This decision made our 
Government one of laws, and not of 
men. Any other view would have es- 
tablished the principle, then maintained, 
and now, after the lapse of a century, 
reasserted, that Congress need not regard 
the letter of the Constitution, but might 
legislate according to its discretion, if 
it professed righteous purposes. Such a 
principle makes waste paper of the Con- 
stitution. Marshall exposed it in a few 
pregnant sentences: 

“The powers of the Legislature are de- 
fined and limited; and that those limits may 
not be mistaken or forgotten, the Constitu- 
tion is written. To what purpose are pow- 
ers limited, and to what purpose is that lim- 
itation committed to writing, if these lim- 
its may, at any time, be passed by those 
intended to be restrained? The distinction 
between a government with limited and 
unlimited powers is abolished if those lim- 
its do not confine the persons on whom they 
are imposed, and if acts prohibited and acts 
allowed are of equal obligation. The 
Constitution is either a superior paramount 
law, unchangeable by ordinary means, or it 
is on a level with ordinary legislative acts, 
and, like other acts, is alterable when the 


Legislature shall please to alter it. If the 
former part of the alternative be true, then 





a legislative act contrary to the Constitu- 
tion is not law; if the latter part be true, 
then written Constitutions are absurd at- 
tempts, on the part of the people, to limit 
a power in its own nature illimitable. 

If an act of the Legislature repugnant to 
the Constitution is void, does it, notwith- 
standing its invalidity, bind the courts, and 
oblige them to give it effect? This 
would be to overthrow in fact what was 
established in theory. . . . It is em- 
phatically the province and duty of the ju- 
dicial department to say what the law 
is. . . . If a law be in opposition to the 
Constitution; if both the law and the Con- 
stitution apply to a particular case, so that 
the Court must either decide that case con- 
formably to the law, disregarding the Con- 
stitution, or conformably to the Constitu- 
tion, disregarding the law—the Court must 
determine which of these conflicting rules 
governs the case. This is of the very essence 
of judicial duty.” 


To recognize and establish this prin- 
ciple was the work of a great states- 
man; to develop and apply it as occa- 
sion required in the operation of a new 
form of government was the work of 
a great lawyer. Gradually the salutary 
and conservative character of this prin- 
ciple emerged clearly from the smoke 
of party conflicts. Marshall was a Fed- 
eralist; but the Republicans saw that 
he was one only within the limits of 
the Constitution, and the Federalists 
found that he would not transcend these 
limits. Partisan fury ceased to rage 
against the Supreme Court; and its 
power of veto, greater than that of the 
Executive, came to be respected. Party 
questions were limited, by the exclu- 
sion of all plans and measures not clear- 
ly within the Constitution, to the ordi- 
nary subjects of legislation and admin- 
istration. Schemes and policies that 
have racked and wrecked many Gov- 
ernments, simply could not, under our 
system, become the subject of popular 
agitation. It was a magnificent achieve- 
ment to give to this American Empire, 
as Marshall was the first to call it, 
peace and freedom from political con- 
troversies concerning the fundamental 
institutions upon the permanent pres- 
ervation of which the happiness of any 
people depends; to suppress appeals to 
prejudice, to passion, to impulse, by com- 
pelling the submission of legislation and 
governmental policy to the tribunal of 
reason, interpreting a body of written 
principles and knowing no other au- 
thority. Only lawyers can understand 
what the great Chief Justice accomplish- 
ed in making the Supreme Court a court 
of law; but every citizen should learn 
what we owe to him for making it 
one of the codrdinate powers of the gen- 
eral Government. The Constitution de- 
clared the rights and liberties of the 
people; but John Marshall transformed 
the Constitution from a scroll of parch- 
ment into a vital force. 


MARK TWAIN ON M'KINLEY. 


We have already expressed our grati- 
tude for the great service which Mr. 
Twain has rendered his countrymen, 
since returning to America, by admin- 
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istering to them large doses of whole- 
some truth in the form of satire. At 
first, his very victims shook with laugh- 
ter. It was only Mark’s admirable fool- 
ing, you know. But when his shafts 
began to pierce even the thick hide of 
our complacent Imperialists, they lost 
interest in the great American humor- 
ist. They had laughed gleefully, and 
slapped each other on the back, when 
he impaled Tammany on the lance of 
his irony; but the moment he began to 
let the sawdust out of their Imperial 
doll, they wondered at his poor taste, 
and feared his wit was growing dull. 
Anyhow, it was only after-dinner non- 
sense of his, which he himself would 
soon be ashamed of. 

But Mr. Clemens returns to the at- 
tack in greater force than ever in the 
February North American. His satir- 
ical weapons never were keener, or 
played about the heads of Imperialists 
with a more merciless swish. [!n one 
long burst of sarcasm he exposes the 
weariful hypocrisy of the American 
policy in the Philippines, and covers it 
with ridicule mountain-high. Mark 
Twain was never a respecter of persons, 
and in this grim satire of his he flies 
straight at the highest. It is President 
McKinley whom he finds to have been 
playing “the Huropean game, the Cham- 
berlain game,” when “the Philippine 
temptation” proved too strong—not only 
playing it, but playing it badly. Of the 
President's noble utterance about 
“criminal aggression,’ Mark says cruel- 
ly: “The memory of that fine saying 
will be outlived by the remembrance of 
no act of his but one—that he forgot it 


within the twelvemonth, and its hon- 
orable gospel along with it.” Another 
dart of the satirist’s, levelled at the 
same devoted head, is Mr. Twain’s 


description of “the Trinity of our na- 
tional gods,’ each with “the emblem of 
his service’—Washington, the sword of 
the Liberator; Lincoln, the Slave’s 
Broken Chains; “The Master,” the 
Chains Repaired. This is flat Jése-Mc- 
Kinley, in our humble opinion. 

For theme and title of his delicious 
though biting satire, Mr. Clemens chose 
“The Person Sitting in Darkness.” He 
rightly divined that benighted heathen, 
for whose good and goods we are mak- 
ing such great exertions, must be puz- 
zled at our strange mixture of greed 
and godliness. Our satirist’s aim is to 
explain the mystery. This he does by 
a long recital of “the historical facts” 
(Mark Twain being the inimitable his- 
torian), winding up with a summary 
which we cannot refrain from quoting. 
He kindly expounds the facts to the 
Sitter in Darkness: 

“They look doubtful, but in reality they 
are not. There have been lies; yes, but 
they were told in a good cause. We have 
been treacherous; but that was only in order 
that real good might come out of apparent 
evil. True, we have crushed a deceived and 


confiding people; we have turned against 
the weak and the friendless who trusted us; 
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we have stamped out a just and intelligent 
and well-ordered republic; we have stabbed 
an ally in the back and slapped the face of 


a guest: we have bought a Shadow from an | 


enemy that hadn't it to sell; we have robbed 


a trusting friend of his land and his liberty; | 


we have invited 


been accustomed to fear, not to follow; we 
have debauched America’s honor and black- 
ened her face before the worid; but each de- 
tail was for the best. We know this 
Head of every State and Sovereignty in 
Christendom and ninety per cent. of every 
legislative body in Christendom, 
our Congress and our fifty State 
tures, are members not only of the Church, 
but also of the Blessings-of-Civilization 
Trust. This world-girdling accumulation of 
trained morals, high principles, and justice 
cannot do an unright thing, an unfair thing, 
an ungenerous thing, an unclean thing It 
knows what it is about. Give yourself no 
uneasiness; it is all! right." 

It is a sure instinct which leads Mr. 
Clemens to barb his arrows with satire 
like this. In no other way can you so 
effectively assail a certain kind of sanc- 
timonious and official humbug. Argu 
ment it sheds like rain. Appeals on moral 


the eyes heavenward. But a 
flaying, like Mark Twain's, with a vig 
orous rubbing of salt on the raw, is 
the only way to reach a consciousness 
so deeply cased in fat. “Mr. 
was the earliest to see this, 
hear amusing tales of the wondering 
amaze produced in the White House in- 
tellect by some of his irreverent jests 
But Mark Twain 
front, and shows the 


Dooley” 
and we 


easily 
youngsters that 
all. Like another Aretino, it will soon 
be said of him that no monarch (or 
President) will dare commit a sottise 
or crime without first taking measures 
to avert his terrible satire. 

The courage which Mr. Clemens has 
displayed is as great as his skill of pen. 
Other satirists have wreaked themselves 
upon the dead. It was in the ‘Dialogues 
des Morts’ that Cortes and Montezuma 
were set to discussing the morals of 
conquest ad majorem Dei gloriam, and 
also ad majorem hominis pecuniam. But 
Mr. Twain has boldly struck the shield 
of the living. His joking is no joke for 
its objects. Not counting the risk to 
his personal popularity, he has let us 
see the flame of his honest anger burn- 
ing against shams and cheating in the 
highest matters of national policy. He 
is a man to be reckoned with in this 
business. The ordinary epithets cannot 
be flung at him. Mark Twain is no 
bilious, white-livered, wall-eyed hermit 
of a timid and foreign-aping Little 
American. He is ‘entirely American,” 
as Mr. Howells has just affirmed, the 
strong native product of our great West 
He is also a man who looks at this ques- 
tion in world-perspective. He has stood 
before kings. He is not dazzled by 
rhetoric about the American Empire 
Growth of and travelled ob- 
server of other nations, Mark 
comes home to tell our flaunting Impe- 


our soil 


Twain 





rialists that he sees through their hy- 


including | 
Legisla- | 


our clean young men to | 
shoulder a discredited musket and do ban- | 
dit’s work under a flag which bandits have | 


| for I had taken 


steps to the | 


the vieur sabreur is still master of them | 


Th | a European 
e 


grounds it answers with fresh rolling of | 


sarcastic | 
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Tell us 
him, champions of 
the blear-ered 


peptic editors off for « 


think of 
Imperialism! Let 


pocrisies what you 


professors and the dys- 


ne day, and give 


us your honest opinion of this typical 
and whole-hearted American, who step- 
ped from the pilot-house of a Mississippi 
steamboat into first a national and then 
fame, and 
with the 


American oppressors. 


now fearlessly 


sides Filipinos against thei: 


CUBAN CASUISTRY. 
Grattan once jotted down in his mem 
oranda: a 
Grenville which 1 


wrote a reply to George 
very good, 
It touched 
every point except the question. It kept 
that.” What is the one ques- 
tion In the Cuban business of which the 
Administration organs are 


thought 
much care. 


clear of 


now so care 
fully It is writ large in 
the joint resolution of Congress, signed 


by the President, in April, 1898: 


keeping clear’ 


“The United States hereby disc 
disposition or intention to exer 
reignuty, jurisdiction, or control over said 
island except for the pacification thereof 
and asserts its determination, when that 
accomplished, to leave the government and 
control of the island to its people.” 


laims any 


reise sove 


olution, that solemn de 


nation 


It is that re 
liverance of a 


to the aril 


about to resort 
that tacit 


appeal to Heaven to favor a just cause, 


itrament of war, 
upon which all the Republican casuists 
are breaking their teeth. “Indepen- 
dence,” observes one of them sagely, “is, 
after all, a relative term in the view of 
international law.” If we calmly call 
Cuba independent, his idea appears to 
be, she will really be so though we so 
hedge her about that she cannot exercise 
But 
this unabashed defender of broken vows 
that went 
assertion Cuba 


a single attribute of sovereignty. 


observe Congress 
than the that 
be “independent”; it 


does not 
further 
ought to raised 
one hand to God, as it drew the sword 
with the other, and said it would not 


exercise so much as “control” over the 


island. Control is exceeding broad. It 
covers and excludes every twist and 
turn by which the dodging defenders 


of the Administration have thought to 
keep the letter of our national promise 
to the Cubans while shamelessly repu- 
diating its spirit. “Control,” in the 
joint resolution, is a litera scripta over 
which they cannot get with all their 
squirming. 

We hear much, in 
“responsibilities.” 


connection, 
Now, 


this 
about our our 
experience is that an Imperialist is al- 
ways to be most violently suspected when 
he pulls a long face and begins to talk 
about his “responsibility.” It means that 
he is thinking of stealing something. One 
that to be 


would say responsible for 


our plighted faith to Cuba was burden 
enough for the present. “Ah,” reply our 
Confessors, discuss- 


conscience, “but you 


Imperialist Father 


ing this case of 
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forget the Monroe Doctrine. We prom- 
ised, it is true, but surely the world un- 
derstood that we never could promise 
anything in conflict with the Monroe 
Doctrine. Besides, there is Germany. Do 
you suppose she will let the key to the 
Caribbean lie around unappropriated? 
And do look before you leap. First be 
sure that it would be prudent to allow 
Cuba to be free.” Thus our Republican 
casuists, with a shameful elusiveness 
rivalling that of Pascal’s Monsieur Dis- 
tinguo. ‘To all which the one direct and 
sufficient reply is, “You are trying to 
make us out a nation of liars.” 

Another desperate winding of the an- 
nexationists—for that, of course, is what 
they are—is to be seen in their grave 
pretence that the Treaty of Paris some- 
how superseded the joint resolution of 
Congress. We assumed treaty obligations 
in respect to Cuba, the contention is, 
which we cannot lightly relinquish. This 
might be maintained by one who had 
not read the Treaty of Paris, but a child 
who had really looked at its clauses re- 
lating to Cuba would not be able to 
argue in this way without blushing. 
Every ‘obligation’? which we took upon 
ourselves in the Treaty, so far as Cuba 
is concerned, was expressly limited by 
article i. to “‘so long as such occupation 
shall last,’ and article xvi. spoke direct- 
ly of ‘the termination of such occu- 
pancy.” If the Commissioners had had 
the joint resolution before them when 
they wrote the Treaty, they could not 
have more carefully conformed to its 
letter and spirit. Far from overriding 
or in any way superseding the joint res- 
olution of Congress, the Treaty of Paris 
confirms it in every respect, and reads 
as if specifically intended to carry it 
out. 

“But you seem to forget how much 
money we shall make if we break our 
promise to Cuba.” That is the last bas- 
tion of casuistry in which the annexa- 
tionists and repudiationists take their 
stand. This is no exaggeration, The New 
York correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Press set forth on Saturday the “busi- 
ness” view of Cuban independence. To 
the syndicates, he said, the idea of Amer- 
ican withdrawal from Cuba was perfect- 
ly preposterous. The Van Horne rail- 
way syndicate, shrewdly composed of 
politicians of both parties, was aghast 
at the notion. So was the “electric syndi- 
cate,” and “the large financial interest 
centring round one of the more impor- 
tant of our trust companies.” All these 
authorities were convinced that the most 
serious objections, legal and moral, lay 
against the proposal to turn Cuba over 
to its own people, And if law and mo- 
rality fail, there remains always the 
jingle of the guinea. “If you only knew 


the size of the check I got for it,”’ com- 
plained a man brought to book for a 
dastardly deed. That last infirmity of 
ignoble Imperialistic minds is evidently 
their final reliance tn this Cuban scheme. 





But, for our part, we decline to debate 
with them on that ground. If it is a 
question of morals and national policy 
and honor, we have something to say; 
but you cannot, with self-respect, argue 
with men who confess that they keep 
their conscience in a bank account. 


TAMMANY IN HISTORY. 


The institution known throughout 
the civilized world as Tammany Hall 
well deserves an historian, whom it has 
now found in the person of Mr. Gus- 
tavus Myers. It administers the affairs 
of the greatest commercial city in the 
United States, and occasionally extends 
its control to those of the largest State 
in the Union. It has made and unmade 
Presidents, Senators, Congressmen, Gov- 
ernors, Mayors, and Aldermen. It dis- 
penses revenues far greater than those 
of the Greek Republics which make 
such a figure in ancient history, and 
rivalling those of Imperial Rome. It 
controls more wealth and patronage 
than dozens of medieval Kings or scores 
of modern States. Yet its Constitution 
is simplicity itself, its accounts can be 
kept in a pocketbook, and its corporate 
abode is as plain as a penitentiary. Its 
charter is very brief, but admirably ex- 
pressive. It declares the purpose of the 
association to be “affording relief to 
the indigent and distressed members of 
said association, their widows and or- 
phans, and others who may be proper 
objects of their charity.” This purpose 
has been pursued with indefatigable and 
comprehensive industry from the time 
when the charter was granted down to 
the present moment. The relief provid- 
ed has been far beyond the wildest 
dreams of the original founders; but 
the “indigent members” are as much in 
need of charity as ever, and are espe- 
cially appreciative of the kind that suf- 
fereth long. As to the means whereby 
this “relief’ was to be provided, the 
charter was discreetly obscure, and the 
rule of silence has ever since been as 
faithfully observed by the members of 
the order as in the convents of the Trap- 
pist monks. 

No one could have been more ideally 
fitted to be the founder of this associa- 
tion than the individual whom Fate 
selected for that purpose. The name of 
William Mooney suggests the race that 
was thereafter to be potent in Tammany, 
and that still holds sway. This hero, 
who should have been eponymous, was 
charged with having deserted from the 
American army in 1776, and with hav- 
ing joined the British forces—charges 
which, in the absence of evidence, must 
be regarded as verified by the require- 
ments of dramatic fitness. By way of 
furthering the charitable ends of his 
organization, he had himself appointed 
Superintendent of the Almshouse, at a 
salary of $1,000 and expenses for the 
support of his family not to exceed $500. 





After a year had expired, an investi- 
gating committee—always the evil 
genius of Tammany Hall—disclosed the 
fact that Mr. Mooney had appropriated 
about $4,000 in addition to his salary, 
had made away with about $1,000 worth 
of city supplies, and had expended va- 
rious sums under the head of “trifles 
for Mrs. Mooney.” The Grand Sachem 
was obliged to relinquish his office; but 
he proved that a true Tammany man is 
not discouraged by such clouds of ad- 
versity. He mysteriously became the 
owner of a number of houses, and on 
his death the society which he had 
founded pronounced a panegyric on his 
character, and gave him a glorious fu- 
neral procession. 

That eminent statesman, Aaron Burr, 
early discovered the political advantages 
of an organization of this character, and 
presently became its leader. He thor- 
oughly appreciated the opportunities for 
relief which it afforded, and when the 
estate of the lamented Mooney was ap- 
praised, a heap of unpaid bills for goods 
supplied to Mr. Burr was found. What 
are such little things “‘betune frinds’’? 
Burr’s friend and biographer, Matthew L.. 
Davis, was one of the first of the Grand 
Sachems, and showed his appreciation 
of the privileges of that high post by 
defending the embargo of 1812,andsmug- 
gling out flour in violation of its pro- 
visions. In recognition of this exempli- 
fication of principle, he was reélected 
Grand Sachem in 1814, and held the office 
for many years. At this time one of the 
proclamations of the organization in- 
vited the braves to meet, “and recount 
to each other the deeds of our departed 
chiefs and warriors in order that it 
may stimulate us to imitate them in 
whatever is virtuous and just.’’ Another 
proclamation, in that fine vein of irony 
which has always marked the literary 
products of the organization, exhorted 
the people to support their equal rights 
“in opposition to Ambition, Tyranny, to 
Sophistry and Deception, to Bribery and 
Corruption,” and especially “to an en- 
thusiastic fondness and implicit confi- 
dence in their fellow fallible mortals.” 
Mr. Davis, it should be added, cleared 
$80,000 from a contract obtained during 
the patriotic fervor of the war of 1812, 
to the support of which the members 
of the organization offered to contribute 
“their fortunes and sacred honor.” This 
worthy was eventually convicted of par- 
ticipation in swindles involving millions 
of dollars, but secured a new trial and 
an acquittal. His name stands high on 
the Tammany roll of honor. 

By the ingenious device of collective 
buying of real estate, the impecunious 
members of the organization succeeded 
in evading the property qualification 
required of voters. Seventy of them, 
by hook or by crook, managed to raise 
enough money to buy a house, and by 
such means Tammany soon came into 
control of the city government. One of 
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its first achievements, small in itself. 
but full of promise, was to obtain a 
grant of $1,000 from the Legislature 
for the purpose of erecting a monument 
over the bones of the patriots who had 
died on the British prison-ships. The 
monument was not erected, nor the 
money returned, but the records of the 
organization do not explain its 
sition, and it was doubtless applied to 
the relief of the indigent. During the 
year 1869 the organization passed under 
one of the clouds which have from time 
to time darkened its prospects. 
was a deficit of $250,000 in the city’s 
accounts. One of the Grand Sachems 
had taken advantage of his 
City Comptroller to relieve the indigent 
by conveying to himself valuable land 
without paying for it—a_ transaction 
which aroused unfavorable comment. 
The dispensing of charitable relief again 
made trouble for a Sachem, who was re- 
moved from the office of Superintendent 
of the Almshouse for failing to dis- 
criminate between his own needs and 
those of the paupers. Another Sachem 
was compelled to resign because he be- 
came involved in like confusion con- 
cerning his fees as Inspector of Bread 
and still another made a similar error 
as collector of assessments. So many 
cases of this kind were disclosed as to 
make the public uneasy, and Tammany’s 
control was temporarily weakened. Of 
course, the braves who were the victims 
of the popular outcry were nobly sus- 
tained by the organization, and honored 
with high office and in due time with 
lucrative contracts. 

Space would fail us to recount the 
achievements of Sachem Valentine, who, 
while Police Magistrate, showed his de 
votion to the good cause by taking mo- 
ney from prisoners; of Sachem Hubbard, 
whose accounts as Sheriff were such as 
to induce him to withdraw from public 
attention; of Sachem Broome, obliged by 
a cruel law to relinquish the office of 
City Clerk, because of “relief’’ granted 
at the city’s expense to another Sachem; 
of Sachem Judah and Alderman Den- 
niston, who showed too much apprecia 
tion of opportunities connected with lot- 
tery drawing to please the public; of Sa- 
chem Swartwout, whose spoils amount- 
ed to $1,250,000; of the numbers known 
by name to people of the present day. 
The roll of honor is a long one, and Mr. 
Myers has done admirable work in set- 
ting it forth. His book deserves the at- 
tention of every citizen of New York: 
but no publisher has thought it prudent 
to incur the risk of bringing it out. It 
may be obtained at the office of the Re- 
form Club, No. 52 William Street, and 
those who read it will find it one of the 
most instructive essays in American 
political history that have ever appeared. 


dispo- 


There 


office of 


LITERARY PIRACY RECONSIDERED. 
We recur to the report of the Com- 
missioner of Labor on the 


results of 
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the so-called International Copyright 
Act for the interesting expressions of 
opinion in response to one of his ques- 
tions, viz.: Was “piracy,” as practised 
prior to enactment, beneficial or inju- 
Of the 
seventy answers from publishers, print- 
ers, and others, fifty-five are scheduled 
as favorable and fifteen as “adverse” 
to the law, but of the fifteen, only six 
have been willing to record themselves 
as believing, unqualifiedly, that the for- 
mer of free reprinting was 
favorable even to printers 


rious to printers or publishers? 


condition 
distinctly 
and publishers. 

Mr. A. L. Burt of New York leads off 
with the that the reprint- 
beneficial to 
many branches of manufacture, because 
it furnished the employees in these 
branches with a good deal of additional 


declaration 


ing was certainly most 


work, now withdrawn because of the 
law. De Wolfe, Fiske & Co. of Boston 
think that “piracy” was, generally 
speaking, undoubtedly favorable’ to 


printers and publishers, and this opin- 
ion is shared by J. J. Little & Co. of 
New York, include 
among the beneficiaries, due to the fact 
that many publishers reprinted the same 
David McKay of Philadelphia 
thinks that not only printers, binders, 
and publishers, but also the 
public, were “undoubtedly” benefited by 
“what is commonly termed ‘piracy’”’; 
he adds, however, that “our moral right 
work of a foreign 
remuneration is an- 
other question.” John F. Oltrogge of 
New York feels that the publisher's 
liberty, under the law prior to 1891, to 
whatever he chose of foreign 
without paying the author or 
publisher any royalty, encouraged him 
to do so, and “provided more labor to 
the unemployed than at present.” Mil 


who bookbinders 


hook. 


reading 


to appropriate the 


author without 


publish 
matter, 


lions of books were published, prior to 
1891, in cheap form, as 
sands now, in the opinion of Street & 
Smith of New York, and self-evidently 
this multiplication of separate editions 


against thou- 


(of which they instance the twenty-two 
editions of Rider Haggard’s ‘She’), in- 
volving the making of new plates, gave 
aid to compositors, pressmen, bookbind- 
ers, and employees of the printing craft; 
whereas, in their opinion, “internation- 
al copyright is directly opposed to these 
benefits.” They add, however, “We 
have nothing to say as to the ethics of 
the case.” 

Among those giving qualified assent to 
the benefits of piracy are 
Barrie & Son of Philadelphia, who think 
that benefited, but not so 
greatly as publishers now are under 
the present law, while P. Blakiston's 
Son & Company believe the advantages 
and disadvantages of reprinting 
about offset each other, although it ts 
stated that, in the case of this firm, for- 
rather than 
reprinted, owing to the danger of cheap 


George 
labor was 


free 


eign books were imported 
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issued 


unauthorized reprints 

While R. F. Fenno & Co 
hold that piracy 
printer, and 
but not to the publisher, D. C 


being 
of New ¥ork 
beneficial to the 
public, 
Heath & 


was ad 


was 
pressman, general 


Co. of Boston consider that it 


vantageous to pressmen and to certain 


publishers who live on reprints, pay 
ing no rovalties, but was not of advan 
tage to typesetters or honest publishers ‘ 
who paid authors’ royalties. The Pub 
Printing Company, W B 
Philadelphia, and the F 


Company that piracy 


lishers’ 
Saunders of 
A. Stokes agree 


was beneficial to only a “small class of 


cheap, or piratical publishers,” who, a 
cording to the last named, “still find 
sufficient unprotected material’; and 
they also hold that printers were not 


The 
Sor le ty 


benefited Pub 


admits that to some 


American Baptist 


lication 


printers and publishers piracy was 


doubtless beneficial, while to publishers 


like themselves, or to printers employ 
houses, it was far from 


flooded the 


ed in similar 


beneficial, because it mar 
ket with cheap books, and greatly hin 


dered the publication of standard books 


by American authors William Wood 
& Co. consider that the word “piracy 
does not give a correct understanding 


of the acts to which it 


that 


is applied, and 
maintain such 
beneficial to the 
but not 


reprinting was al 
ways laboring class 


always to publishers; while 
Baird & Co. hold that the 


“reprinting of books not pro 


Henry Carey 
English 
tected by law is no more ‘piracy’ than 
is the manufacture and use of processes 
and 
tected by 


tools, implements no longer pro 


patent,” and that such re 


publication was of advantage to 


printers, 


great 
binders, paper-makers, and 
They further 

- 


hour the importance of in 


publishers maintain 
that 


ternational copyright 


“every 
becomes less and 


affects the 
authors and publishers of novels.” 


less, as it almost entirely 
This is practically the whole case for 
the defence of piracy, so far as Com 
missioner Wright has collected any 
Turning to the negative sid 


not only the 


dence. 


there is weight of num 


bers, but more unanimity of opinion, 


Adams & 
Co. of Boston believe that piracy was, on 


as well as emphasis. J. Q 
the whole, injurious to publishers; and 
Book Com 
that it benefited 
The 
Copyright League does not think 


“never 
Secretary of the Au 


pany is 
anybody.” 
thors 
that it 
printers or publishers to engage in the 
although no doubt 
and Mr. John 
son adds, “I think publie sentiment has 


was ever beneficial to either 


piratical business 
some grew rich at it; 
considering thi 
Appleton & Co 


firms se 


got past aspect of 
the question.’ D. 
think that 


eured 


piratical 
that in 


competition of 


some 


large returns, but other 


cases the pirates 


among themselves proved injurious, and 
that, 


on the whole, piracy was probably 
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not beneficial. In the opinion of Drexel 
Biddle of Philadelphia piracy was det- 
rimental to printers, in that its keynote 
was competition in cheapness of manu- 
facture; to publishers, because it al- 
lowed unlimited competition in cheap 
production, which necessitated small re- 
turns. The Blakely Printing Company 
of Philadelphia is of the opinion that 
it was never permanently beneficial 
either to printers or publishers. “We 
should say without a doubt,” is the ex- 
pression of The Burrows Brothers Co. 
of Cleveland, “that piracy could not 
have been in any way but detrimental to 
printers, in that the whole plan was 
to produce books as cheaply as possible, 
thereby badly affecting wages, 
to publishers, from the fact that such 
simple copying or stealing of published 
works took out of the business entirely 
the opportunity of publishing original 
works and of promoting the literature 
of our own country.” The Century Com- 
pany does not think that piracy was 
beneficial to any one. “A system that 
breeds literary piracy and affords to au- 
thors and publishers no protection for 
the fruits of their intellectual toil, is 
bad in morals and pernicious in prac- 
tice,” is the verdict of the Cleveland 
Printing & Publishing Company. The 
well-known printers De Vinne & Co. 
say that piracy never benefited any in- 
terest, and the competition it provoked 
brought with it severe penalties. That 
piracy was beneficial to neither print- 
ers nor publishers is the opinion of 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., Henry Holt & 
Co., George W. Jacobs & Co., Kesler- 
Kirkpatrick Manufacturing Co., and the 
S$. S. McClure Co. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. think the present order of things 
far better than the former, as “honesty 
is always better than dishonesty.” Lee 
& Shepard never considered piracy bene- 
ficial to anybody, and the J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. states that, generally speaking, 
it was not profitable, in many cases de- 
cidedly the reverse, and certainly in- 
jurious to the publishing trade in gen- 
eral, and doubts if it ever was of ad- 
vantage to printers. The Penn Publish- 
ing Co. thinks that “pirated books have 
a tendency to demoralize book dealers 
and individual buyers,” while Rand, 
McNally & Co. say “it may be true that 
piracy temporarily increased the volume 
of business, and thus the work for arti- 
sans, but the tendency is ultimately to 
contract it by calling out excessive com- 
petition, and thus causing a constant re- 
duction of profits.’ D. Van Nostrand 
Co. think that piracy could not be 
beneficial, that the conditions of com- 
petition between rival “pirates” pre- 
vented any substantial business bene- 
fits to them, and explain that their 
views “are based purely upon the moral 
aspect of the whole matter.” 

The complete statement of G. P. 
Putnam's Sons does not readily lend 
itself to abridgment, but is a most ad- 





mirable summing up of the case against 
piracy, which is held to have been bene- 
ficial, and that but measurably so, to 
only the very cheapest grade of print- 
ers, and for a short time to a small 
group of unscrupulous publishers, who, 
however, in fierce competition with each 
other, soon brought their margin of 
profit down below the safety-point. The 
case of the reputable American publish- 
ers (involving also the best interests of 
the book-purchasing community) is 
thus clearly stated: 


“American publishers were not in a po- 
sition to purchase the control of any liter- 
ary material produced on the other side 
of the Atlantic, whether the production of 
such material had been undertaken at their 
own initiative or not. As a result, Amer- 
ican publishers were debarred from enter- 
ing into contracts with European authors, 
either directly or through their European 
publishers, for the production of books which 
were really required by American readers 
and students, and which would have proved 
of service to such readers. It was im- 
possible to pay the compensation required 
by an author of the first class, and, in 
addition to such payment, to incur the 
risk and expense of the production of the 
book, possibly with illustrations or designs, 
unless there could be some assurance that, 
when the investment had been made, the 
market for the book would be controlled by 
the investor. Experiments were from time 
to time made in arranging for books by for- 
eign authors; but whenever such books se- 
cured for themselves any preliminary at- 
tention with prospect of remunerative sale, 
unauthorized editions were promptly issued 
which, being cheaply put together and often 
incomplete, and which, being free of any 
burden of payment to the author, and being 
also in a position to take advantage of 
the advertising done for the authorized 
edition, were able to compete effectively 
with such authorized edition. The unauthor- 
ized reprinters did not themselves make 
much profit from such ventures, as, in their 
close competition with each other, they 
brought their selling prices down below the 
margin of safe profit for speculative publi- 
cations. They were able, however, to pre- 
vent the original publishers from securing 
profit, and in so doing with the books which 
were thus pirated they naturally discourag- 
ed future similar undertakings.” 


Finally, the effects of the conditions 
obtaining as regards authors are thus 
concisely indicated: 

“Foreign authors secured at haphazard an 
uncertain remuneration from their Amer- 
ican readers, American authors secured but 
trifling returns from English readers, and 
American authors did not have a fair com- 
petition in the office of American publishers 
or with the American book-buying public, 
at least in regard to fiction or other light 
literature, with books which had to com- 
pete with the low-priced piracy editions 
of volumes by foreign authors.” 


IRISH AFFAIRS. 
DUBLIN, January 13, 1901. 


Irish affairs include, indeed mainly consist 
in, the Irish land question, as to which a 
new movement is now in development. Agi- 
tation against the landlord system and ex- 
cessive rents is perennial, and has always 
been the chief plank in the Nationa’ist plat- 
form; but now the agitation is led and voiced 
by a Unionist of Unionists, Mr, T. W. 
Russell, who for the last five years has been 
a member of the Conservative Government, 
holding office as Secretary to the English 
Local Government Board, 

Russell is a Scotchman by birth, an Irish- 





man by long residence, a temperance ad- 





vocate all his life, a champion of the Union 
ever since the Home Rule movement began, 
a bitter opponent of such phases of the land 
agitation as the ‘“‘plan of campaign,” ‘‘boy- 
cotting,” and the ‘‘no-rent’”” movement, and 
for many years looked on by the landlords 
as their protector. He is a Presbyterian, 
and represents an Ulster constituency. He 
has always taken a prominent and intelligent 
part in Parliamentary inquiries into the land 
question, has had no small share in framing 
recent land acts, and personally has been on 
friendly terms with prominent Nationalists. 
He may be called a poor man, but is rich in 
having simple tastes, few wants, and an in- 
dependent spirit. On the’ eve of the general 
election he made a speech to his constitu- 
ents denouncing the administration of the 
Irish Land Acts as unjust and intolerable. 
He knew that the speech would mean the 
relinquishment of his office and salary of 
$7,500 a year. His services to the present 
Government had been such that he was offer- 
ed a non-political and permanent post with 
a higher salary, but he declined this, saying 
he preferred to devote the rest of his life 
to the Irish land question and to temper- 
ance. 

Russell’s position is that the Land Acts 
were just, necessary, and sufficient, but that 
the courts, manned with judges saturated 
with landlord prejudices and ignorant of 
the history of Irish land tenure, have con- 
sistently refused to give effect to the laws 
passed by Parliament. During the last 
twenty years, act has been piled upon act, 
each successive statute being an attempt to 
remedy the judicial decisions by which the 
administrators discovered that the plainest 
words meant exactly the opposite of what 
was intended, and what was conveyed by 
them to the man of ordinary intelligence. 
The present Land Commission Russell holds 
to be the worst of all in its constitution, 
presided over by a partisan judge, and pack- 
ed with men steeped to the lips in landlord 
prejudice. 

There is nothing new in all this—the Na- 
tionalists have been saying the same thing 
for years; but it gives a new complexion to 
the complaint that it should be made by a 
late member of the Conservative Govern- 
ment, a pillar cf the Union, and backed by 
the Protestant farmers of Ulster. ‘‘What is 
the use,’’ asked Russell, ‘‘of passing an act 


of Parliament, and then appointing adminis-— 


trators opposed to its very conception who 
proceed to strangle it?’’ In 1881 Parnell 
made the same objection, in anticipation, 
saying that the Government would never ap- 
point as Land Commissioners and Sub-Com- 
missioners persons who understood the needs 
of, and who could sympathize with, the ten- 
ant farmers. 

Before 1881, reformers of the Cobden and 
Bright school maintained that the worst of 
all proposed ways of dealing with the Irish 
land question was to give facilities for land- 
lord and tenant going to law with each 
other. The Land League in 1880 took the 
same line, that the evils of the landlord sys- 
tem could not be mended, and that the sys- 
tem should be ended by giving every tenant 
the right to purchase his landlord’s interest 
at a price or rate to be fixed by Parliament. 
Thirty years’ experience of the administra- 
tion of English land laws in Ireland has 
brought Russell to the same conclusion, The 
Land Commission, he contends, is a court of 
injustice. In view of the fall in prices, the 
reductions made in Irish rents leave the 
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farmer worse off than ever. The tenant's 
improvements, which it was the object of 
legislation to exempt from rent, remain in 


substance the landlord’s property. A gigantic | 
lawsuit in every parish is not only an intol- | 


erable burden on both landlord and tenant, 


but an enduring cause of unrest and social | 


ill-will. Irish courts of justice filled with 
appointees of the dominant class will never 


do justice between landlord and tenant; they | 


are incapable of doing it. Emigration, star- 
vation, wages of farm laborers, discontent, 
and “‘disloyalty’’ are due to the fact that the 


rents taken by the landlords, of whom not | 
one-half reside on or know anything of their | 


estates, leave farmers neither a decent sub- 
sistence, nor the means of paying laborers 
a living wage. It is the interest of lawyers 
to encourage litigation, and to prevent the 
rapid operation of the Land-Purchase Acts 
by raising questions of title and procedure; 
they are the one class that has benefited sub- 
stantially by Irish land legislation. 

T. W. Russell’s proposal is that the land- 
lords shall be compulsorily expropriated and 
at once. He is thus absolutely in accord with 
the claims and projects of the Nationalists, 
but he apparently intends to confine his 
agitation to Ulster, and up to this has re- 
fused to address meetings outside that prov- 
ince. His late position in the Conservative 
Government, his life-long connection with 
the Unionists, his thorough acquaintance 
with the legal intricacies of the land laws, 
and his vigor as a speaker will secure him a 
hearing and attention in the House of Com- 
mons which no Nationalist could expect or 
obtain. Russell is not a man to take off his 
coat for nothing; he means business. His 
voluntary sacrifice of a well-paid official po- 
sition is a proof of his earnestness which 
will appeal to many Englishmen; he is an 
acute parliamentarian, an unusually vigorous 
speaker, and he has an irrefutable case. But 
he has heavy odds against him, and has to 
solve the question whether a great reform 
can be wrung from a hostile Government 
against the wishes of a class of which that 
Government has been and is the special pro- 
tector. No such reform has ever been at- 
tempted in Ireland unless the agitation de- 
manding it has been accompanied by vio- 
lence and riots which threatened to win by 
force what was refused by legislation. 

In his interesting account of the anti-rent 
agitation in the State of New York, Mr. 
Cheyney concludes that “the whole history 
of agrarian contest shows that a system of 
land-holding which has become disadvan- 
tageous to the community will finally be 
abolished, even if what appear to be in- 
dividual rights have to suffer in the pro- 
cess.”’ That agitation was not conducted and 
would not have succeeded without violence. 
In Prince Edward’s Island, the abolition by 
law of landlordism was also practically ob- 
tained by violence. Travelling this year in 
the State of Baden, every farmer to whom I 
spoke of the apparent comfort and prosper- 
ity of the farmers and country villages told 
me it dated from 1848, when oppressive 
manorial rights and dues, class privileges, 
and unequal taxation were abolished, but 
not until mansions had been wrecked, court- 
houses and records destroyed, and terror 
struck into the class whose oppress.ons were 
complained of. 

The disadvantages of Irish land-tenure to 
both Ireland and England no longer need any 
proof. Generations of reformers have pass- 
ed away without seeing their hopes realized, 


| THE 





and now, after thirty years of 
patchwork legislation by the British Parlia- 
ment, we have the same cry that this evil, 
men labored their 
lifetime, spent years in prison or exile, suf 


to remedy which have 
n execrated by 
attacked 
ended once 


fered capital punishment, be« 
those whose unjust privileges they 
mended. It must be 
England has many difficulties 
now confronting her, and if her difficulty is 
Irish 
movement may be more effectual than pre- 
AN IRISHMAN, 


cannot be 
and for all. 
Ireland's 


opportunity, the present 


ceding ones. 


MANUSCRIPTS OF THE 


MUSEUM.—I. 
Paris, January 12, 1991. 

On the $d of April, 1897, when the Duke 
d’Aumale was on the point of starting for 
Italy, he left a note containing these words 
“There shall be taken from my 
sum of fifty thousand francs, which 
the supervision of my executors, shall be em- 
ployed in finishing and printing the cata- 
logues and inventories of the Condé Mu- 
seum.” 
alogues have just appeared—magnificently 
made, and wholly consecrated to the man- 
uscripts preserved in the library at Chan 
tilly. The 
tirely by the 
personal work. The Duke always 
keen interest in his manuscripts. 
which he possessed came to him from the 
Condés and the Montmorencys. 
the Constable of Montmorency— 


introduction was written en 
Duke d’Aumale, and is his 


took a 


Speaking of 


“Tf the terrible warrior,"’ writes the Duke 
d’'Aumale, ‘‘whose severity was celebrated 
by D’Aubigné, was not a great 


continual 
| 


CONDE | 


estate a | 


under | 


The two first volumes of these cat- | 


The first | 


clerk, he | 


had noble instincts and a decided taste for | 


beautiful things. 
artists to whom he confided the execution 
of his thought, Jean Goujon, Jean Bullard, 
and others, he did not content himself with 
raising sumptuous houses, to fill them with 
masterpieces, sculptures, painted glass, tap- 
estries; the literati, the poets were encour- 
aged by him, and addressed to him their 
thanks in verse and in prose. To the works 
of the past he wished to add those of the 
present. and to unite on his bookshelves the 
most famous productions of the ancient writ- 
ers. We have the testimony of André 
Duchesne, who was seized with admiration 
for the large quantity of manuscript books 
assembled by the Constable at Chantilly 
(‘Genealogic History of the House of Mont- 
morency’).” 

Many of these manuscripts have disap- 
peared, but if we consider the vicissitudes 
which this collection through, we 
are surprised that so many should be still 
left. Among those which have disappeared 
we must cite the Life of the Constable him- 
self, Which ‘John of Luxembourg, Bishop 
of Pamiers, Abbé of Ivry, of Arrivour, and of 
Saint Maur, one of the most eloquent men 
of his century, took the trouble to compose 
iu Latin verse.” The translation into 
French of the ‘Triumphs’ of Petrarch, by 
John of Mainiéres, Baron of Oppéde, King's 
Councillor at the Parlement of Aix, dedi- 
cated to Montmorency, has also disappeared, 
with many other valuable manuscripts. The 


went 


library at Chantilly fortunately still pos- | 


Happy in the choice of the | 


} 


sesses volumes presented to Montmorency, in | 
| 
their old bindings, with the name, the arms, | 


and device of the Constable. 


There are | 


even some which belonged to the Constable's 
father, the first Lord of Chantilly bearing | 


the name of Chantilly, Guillaume of Mont- 
morency (his portrait, by Jean Clouet, may 
be seen at the Louvre). The grandson of the 


| 
' 
| 
| 
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Constable, Duke inherited his 
tastes and added much to his collection 


Francois, 


There are at Chantilly twelve fine manu 
have the 


Seigneur de 


scripts, which all 
Mas, 


attached himself early to the fortunes of the 


signature of 
“Jehan du lisle,”” who 
Bourbons, and belonged to the household of 
the Sire de Beaujeu, who lived at the court 
of Charles d'Orléans, the poet who was so 
When the 
Sire de Beaujeu married Anne de 


long a prisoner in England 
France, 
the daughter of the Duke d'Orléans, Jean 
du Mas | 
opportunities for coming into possession of 

others f 
Duke de Nemours 
The Duke d’Aumale gives many curious de 
tails 
which 


followed his fortune, and foun 


fine manuscripts, among 


Sori oO 
the manuscripts of the 
concerning 


forty-three manuscripts 


belonged to Antoine de Chourses 
and to his wife, Catherine de Coétivy 
The first 


manuscripts was 


inventory of the Montmorency 


made when the property 
of the Prince de Condé was seized and cor 
The Prince had be 


ntered France only 


fiscated to the crown 
come a rebel, and he rei 
after the peace of the Pyrenees He re 
gained possession of his estates and of 
Duchy of Bourbon 


exchange for th 


Chantilly, and when the 
was allotted to him in 
Duchy of Albret, he 
Moulins many fine 


found in the Castle of 
books which the Bour 
bonus had collected in the eighteenth cer 
tury. All the manuscripts at Moulins wer: 
added by him to those of Chantilly 

The Prince of Cond 
Chantilly, took great car: 


when he retired to 
of his collection 
and made many new 


Pierre de 


acquisitions. In IF 
Noyers, Secretary of the cour 
id romantic Marie de Gor 
Queen of Poland, the friend of M. le Prince, 
left his li 


among other manuser 


ageous ai 
“the hero,” rary to Condé, and, 
ij twenty folio vol- 
ume of the correspondence of Marie dé 
When Prince Loui 


Condé (who formed at the time of the Kev 


Gonzague Joseph de 


so-called army of Condé) built 


olution the 
in Paris the palace which is still styled the 
Palais Bourbon, though it is now assigned 
to the President of the Chamber of Dey; 

ties, as it is close to the Chamber, the 


collections of manuscripts and books at 


Chantilly were transported to Paris. 


“The says the Duke 


Au 
male, “was not long in troubling their 
peace. They were first maintained where 
they were, then passed to a depository in the 
Rue de Lille, somewhat in disorder. The 
printed volumes dispersed and d 

tributed among the libraries of the great 
cities of France. As for the manuscripts, 
united to the Archives, they were trausport 
ed to the National Library, while the por 
folios of charters, title-deeds, papers, et 


Revolution,” 


were 


went to augment the somewhat disorderly 
National Archives, which they left after- 
wards, probably a little diminished. How 
ever, thanks to these circumstances, the 


manuscripts and papers of Condé were able 
to escape the complete dispersion which was 
the fate of so many other collections.” 


When Prince Loulis-Joseph (the pére Prince, 
as he was familiarly called in his family) 
came back to France in 1814, he was some- 
what weakened in intellect by age, but not 
so much so that he did not remember what 
Many offers of hospitality 

He quietly said, “I want 


belonged to him 

were made to him 
to sleep in my own house,” meaning the 
This palace was then in- 
habited by M. de Fontanes, the grand mas- 
ter of the University. Being informed of it, 
the Prince said: “I do not know M. de Fon- 
tanes, but I shall be very happy to offer him 


the hospitality of my house.” A bed had to 


Palais Bourbon 
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be made for the Prince in the Palais Bour- 
bon, still occupied by M. de Fontanes. The 
Prince, who knew very well what he wanted, 
at once claimed his papers; he had stud- 
ied them before the emigration, as he wrote 
an essay on the Life of the Great Condé. 
The papers were without delay returned to 
him. 

When the Duke d’Aumale came into posses- 
sion of the manuscripts of the Condé family, 
he first took the trouble to study and classify 
them. It was afterwards his good fortune 
to add, by purchase, some very valuable 
manuscripts to the collection. He tells us 
that, even at the time when he made war 
and became Governor in Algeria, he looked 
at his manuscripts between two campaigns. 
When he left for England after the Revolu- 
tion of 1840, he sent for his collection of 
manuscripts and books, as soon as he had 
bought Orleans House at Twickenham, and 
he had a special wing added to the house 
for his library. He spent many lonely eve- 
nings in it, making himself familiar with the 
old manuscripts, and his great knowledge of 
French history helped him often in the study 
of these documents, many of which had an 
historical character. 

in his purchases, he took special care to 
buy works not only which had a great ar- 
tistic merit, but which had belonged to im- 
portant personages, or which gave rep- 
resentations of them. The collection of his 
direct acquisitions consists of no less than 
650 volumes, some of which present a his- 
tory of the art of the miniaturist and 
of the decoration of vellum in its most 
brilliant form. We may cite, for in- 
stance, the Sacramentarium of Lorch; 
the portrait of the Emperor Otho (a 
leaf detached from a book of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries); the Psalterium of 
Ingeburga of the thirteenth century with 
which Saint Louis said his prayers; the Bre- 
viarium of Jeanne d’Evreux, belonging to 
the fourteenth century; the Hore of the 
Duke de Berry, an incomparable monument 
of Franco-Italian art about 1400; the third 
volume of the ‘Historical Mirror,’ which be- 
longed to the Duke de Nemours; the Hore 
of Etienne Chevalier, from which detached 
pages had been cut, with their miniatures 
by Foucquet. These admirable vellum min- 
jatures are, the Duke d’Aumale justly says, 
the perfection of French art in the Middle 
Ages. They were bought by him at Frank- 
fort, he had them put in black frames, and 
they adorn the walls of a small room which 
he called his Sanctuarium, where are placed 
also two pictures by Raphael, the famous 
“Virgin of Orléans,’ which once belonged to 
the Regent of Orléans, and the three Graces, 
one of the works in the first manner of Ra- 
phael, which came from the galleries of Lord 
Dudley. Besides these two Raphaels there is 
a pleture by Filippino Lippi, on an Italian 


cassone representing the scenes between 
Esther and Ahasuerus as they are related in 
ihe Bible. This admirable piece of Lippi’s 


was one of the last purchases of the Duke 
d’Aumale; he was very proud of it, and liked 
to show it to his visitors. In the series of 
his illustrated vellum manuscripts, I cite 
(to continue the chronological order) a Dio- 
dorus Siculus and the ‘Gallic War’ of the 
time of Francis I.; and, in a later period, 
charming volumes of Jarry and of Rousselet. 





Correspondence. 





THE CONSTITUTION IN THE TERRI- 
TORIES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Your correspondent of January 31, 
writing on ‘‘The Constitution in the Terri- 
tories,’’ asserts that it has long been settled 
historically that, ‘‘in legislating for the 
Territories, Congress is not limited by the 
Constitution.’’ In support of this assertion 
he presents the following points: (1) Con- 
gress prohibited slavery in the Northwest 
Territory, although the Constitution gave 
Congress no power to interfere with slavery 
in the States; (2) Congress prohibited the 
importation of slaves into the Louisiana Ter- 
ritory before 1808, although the Constitution 
“protected the African slave trade with the 
States until 1808"; (3) the Constitution does 
not guarantee a republican government to 
the Territories, although, ‘‘wherever the 
Constitution goes, republican government 
goes with it.’’ 

This reasoning, I take it, is based upon 
a fundamentally mistaken notion of the 
Constitutional Law of the United States. 
Back of it all is the assumption that, “‘if the 
Constitution goes into the- Territories, it 
goes as a whole,” meaning, evidently, that, if 
Congress is subject to any limitation in the 
Territories, it is subject to the same 
limitations which bind it in the States. 
This is not the view entertained by the Su- 
preme Court. According to that authority, 
the Constitution does go into the Territories, 
but, in the nature of the case, the provisions 
of the Constitution which refer to the States 
do not refer to the Territories. The Con- 
stitution defines the position of the States, 
and it defines the position of the Federal 
Government in our political system. The 
position of the Federal Government is not 
the same as the position of the States; yet 
no one has suggested that the Constitution 
does not for that reason ‘‘extend to’’ the 
Federal Government. In the same way the 
Constitution defines the position of the Ter- 
ritories, and that position is not the same 
as the position of either the Federal Gov- 
ernment or the States. Further, the Con- 
stitution defines the relation of the Federal 
Government to the States and also to the 
Territories; but the relation sustained is not 
necessarily the same in both cases. Indeed, 
it is necessarily not the same, for otherwise 
there could be'no distinction between States 
and Territories; in that case the Territories 
would be States. 

The rule for interpreting the powers of the 
Federal Government in the States is, that 
all power not specifically given by the Con- 
stitution to the Federal Government, or de- 
nied by it to the States, is reserved to the 
States. Your correspondent assumes, evi- 
dently, that if the Constitution ‘‘goes into 
the Territories,’’ the powers of the Federal 
Government there must be interpreted by 
the same rule. No greater misconception 
could well exist. The Federal Government 
has been given general, not specific, legis- 
lative power in the Territories, and the ob- 
vious rule, therefore, for interpreting that 
power Is that all power not specifically de- 
nied to Congress is reserved to Congress. 
What are the specific limitations upon the 
power of Congress? They are the absolute 
prohibitions which guarantee the personal 
and property rights of the individual. In 





other words, the Constitution enumerates 
what the Federal Government can do in 
the States, but only what it cannot do in 
the Territories. Such was the view of 
the Supreme Court in the case of Mur- 
phy vs. Ramsey, decided in 1884 (114 
U.S.). 

With this theory the slavery legislation of 
Congress was not in conflict. Congress 
could not prohibit slavery in the States be- 
cause it had no specific power to do so; it 
could prohibit slavery in the Territories be- 
cause it was not specifically forbidden to do 
so. Likewise, it could prohibit the impor- 
tation of slaves into the Territories. because 
the constitutional limitation upon the power 
of Congress in this respect was not an abso- 
lute limitation, but referred in terms to the 
importation of slaves into the States ‘‘now 
existing.’’ Finally, it is admitted that the 
Constitution guarantees a republican gov- 
ernment to the States, and not to the Terri- 
tories, but it does not follow that, wherever 
“the Constitution goes, republican govern- 
ment goes with it.’’ The part of the Con- 
stitution which “goes into the Territories” 
is that part which gives Congress genera} 
legislative power over them, and the part 
which formulates the absolute limitations 
upon the power of the Federal Government 
everywhere. These limitations do not se- 
cure for the Territories political privileges, 
but pérsonal and property rights. As the 
Court has so clearly said: ‘‘The personal 
and civil rights of the inhabitants of the 
Territories are secured to them, as to other 
citizens, by the principles of constitutional 
liberty which restrain all the agencies of 
government, State and national; their polit- 
ical rights are franchises which they hold as 
privileges in the legislative discretion of the 
United States.’’—Respectfully, 

CARL BECKER. 

STaTE COLLEGE, Pa., February 2, 1901. 





THE MISSOURI RIVER COMMISSION. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: In its issue of January 17 the Nation, 
whose established reputation for probity and 
truth entitles its writings to more than 
ordinary consideration of the reading public, 
does great injustice in its criticism of the 
Missouri River Commission. The uninform- 
ed reader of the item would certainly be led 
to believe that the Commission had, of its 
own volition, diverted funds from their 
proper purposes of improving the channel 
to the protection of private property on the 
banks of the river; that the personnel of 
the Commission is wastefully large in ‘pro- 
portion to that of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission; that the appropriations made for 
the improvement of the river are entirely 
incommensurable with its present and pros- 
pective commerce, and that it is less worthy 
of improvement than Raccoon Creek, N. J., 
or Bayou Teche, La. 

Allow me to state a few facts in contro- 
version. The Missouri River Commission 
has never, on its own motion, allotted nor 
advised the allotment of a single dollar 
from the general appropriation for the river 
to other than the legitimate purposes of 
channel improvement; on the contrary, in 
every one of its reports since its creation 
in 1884 it has protested against any diver- 
sion of funds to detached localities, and has 
strongly advised the prosecution of continu- 
ous and systematic work of improvement for 
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navigation purposes only. Its policy is well 


stated in one of its early reports, 


“that the primary object of the improvement 
is to deepen the channel, and thus provide 
cheap through. transportation for freights, by 
which the country may be developed and the 
money paid out be finally returned to the 
United States; that the cost of protecting 
any portion of the bank from erosion is so 
great that it is only in exceptional cases 
that the annual interest upon the invest- 
ment does not exceed the annual loss with- 
out protection; that while it is true that 
there is a small amount of commerce on the 
river at this time, the object is to increase 
that commerce, and, if that object fails, the 
whole scheme is a financial failure, whether 
the destruction of property has been stop- 
ped or not.”’ 


It is true that a large amount of the ap- 
propriations for the river, since the above 
was written, has been diverted to work of 
protection at detached localities, but in all 
cases such diversion has been made by en- 
actment of Congress itself, and the Commis- 
sion has acted simply as the executive of 


Congress in making such expenditures. The 
Commission has no apologies to offer in 
regard to the navigable condition of the 


forty-five miles of river at the head of and 
covering about one-third of the length of the 
first reach of the river above its mouth, for 
the systematic improvement of which the 
remnants only of the appropriations in re- 
cent years have been permitted, by Congres- 
sional action, to be devoted. 

The figures given in the Nation of the 
comparative personnel of the Missouri and 
Mississippi River Commissions are not only 
misleeding but erroneous. They were doubi- 
less ottained from the biennial register of 
July 1, 1899, in which are published 
names of all employees of the Engineer De 
partment then in actual service. The ‘ig- 
ures form no gauge of the actual number of 
persons employed during the year, especial- 
ly on those works which are carried on by 
hired labor and not by contract. Of the 286 
names enumerated under the Missouri River 
Commission, 109 were day laborers, and the 
remainder included all employees, from as- 
sistant engineers to waiters on the snagboat, 
most of whom were performing oniy tem- 
porary service. 

The 272 names mentioned as the personnel 
of the Mississippi River Commission relate 
only to the employees of its Secretary, 
whose duties are mostly confined to work 
of survey and preservation of records, and 
no mention is made of the 384 employees in 
the departments carrying on work of con- 
struction published in the same book. In 
the same register the officer in charge of the 
Mississippi River Improvement between the 
mouths of the Missouri and the Ohio Rivers 
is credited with a personnel of 1,185 names, 
and it would be most unjust to charge him 
with extravagance on such data. 


tae 


That a comparatively small amount of 
through commerce exists at the present 
time on the Missouri River is not due to 


searcity of population and freight, nor even 
to an insufficiency in quantity of water. The 
Commission has fully demonstrated that 
the supply of water is ample when its flow 
is concentrated by systematic controlling 
works to afiord, at least, a 6-foot navigab.e 
chanrel. The comparison of the Missouri 
River, which traverses or 
States, and whose drainage area, even below 
Sioux City, Ia., comprises over 200,000 square 
miles, with Raccoon Creek, New Jersey, can 
only be regarded as an attempt at pleasan- 
try. We might with equal justice make the 
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comparison with the deep water of the Great | very end, when 


Lakes over which millions of tons are car- 
ricd annually, or with a harbor 
with trade, but so situated and favored by 
nature that no improvement has ever been 
or will required. The Missouri 
River is in much the same condition as a 
contemplated through line of railroad woutd 
be with a few miles of completed track be- 
tween its termini. Not until its termini are 
connected will the benefits of its improve- 
ment Even in 
present cordition of unsatisfactory naviga 
the Missouri River is an arbiter of 
freight rates to near-by valley points 

he Missouri River Commission doubtless 
the that 
establishment such a would 
the of 
in the cormmon object of improving the river 
for That 
hus establishment 
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communities along the river have been more 
impressed with the desirability of immediate 
from the of the 
than of opening up an artery of commerce 


protection ravages river 
the benefits of which would not reach their 
particular localities for a number of years 

The administration of the Commission bas 
been much the same as would have ensued 
had the work been in charge of a single of- 
ficer, and the additional expense attending 
its admivistration is measured by the sal- 
of two civilian commissioners, the 
travelling expenses of the members, and a 


aries 


smail adcitional clerical force. The Com 
nission has made no protest against ils 
ahotishment, but does protest when mis 


statements are made affecting its integrity 
or its work.—Very respectfully, 
ANTHONY H. BLAISDELL, 
Mem. Am. Soc. Civil Engineer. 


\ssistant Engineer to the Missouri River 
Commission, 

Sv. Louis, February 2, 1901 
THE GENERAL, THE MINISTER, AND 


THE MISSIONARIES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sin: As the vast majority of your read- 
ers will not see a letter from Minister Con- 
ger’s niece which appeared in the 
of the Des Moines, Ia., Leader for Sunday, 
January 27, | send you some verbatim ex- 
tracts from it. It 
three 


issue 


was written to the 
brothers, of 


young 
lady's Des 


Moines: 


residents 


“Stacks of silver have been. found 
king, but we have found very little. The Jap- 
anese took a treasury and must be worth 
millions now. Gen. Chaffee doesn’t want to 
confiscate anything and acts accordingly 
M. de Giers, the Russian Minister, got per 
mission for his daughter and two sons, and 
Uncle Ed, Aunt Sarah, and I to go through 
the imperial city, woichis under Russian con 
trol. . The houses are kept sealed, and a 
colonel with five officers took us around 
unlock and lock the doors again. We went 
into the room where the Empress Dowager 
received the foreign ladies, and througa all 
of her rooms. In front of the throne 
was a table with handsome ornaments on it 


in Pe 


to 


[ sat on the throne, as I did on nearly 
every one we saw We went on the 
island where the Empress was Isolated, 
and in the throne-room where Uncle 
Ed had been received There 
were lots of store-rooms, but they will 
be empty in a short time, for the 
Russians are the worst looters imag 
inable. When we went there we were told 
that nothing should be carried away, con- 
sequently we were abiding by that to the 
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we went into a rocm full 
of nice little anuff-boxes and jade dishes 
and the offcer in charge turned his back 
and all of the other officers filled thei: 
pockets Then we noticed throughout all 
the buildings many things had been caz 
rie? away, and tl day the amount of 
stuff that disappeared in pockets and blouses 
was more than we could te'l We follow 
ed their example, and brought home a few 
little things. Though small, they are very 
fine, besides the fact that the re ht 
from the palace.’ 

After some description of the For hd 
City,” the imperial ancestral hal t 
tiful in handsome gold lacquer 1 we 
brocade satin,’ the camping pa'aces of 
troops and the British, the letter goes 

“The Congregational missionaries moved 
into a prince’s palace It was full of beau 
tiful things, so they have been selling then 
for the benefit of the mission. We went uy; 
there several times, each time finding thing 
in the most out-of-the-way places. In dark 


dusty, unused rooms are boxes p 


led on 


} 





es, and cupboards where we found magnifi 
cent pieces of red lacquer, beautiful pore 
lain, and silks and fur-lined robes till there 
is no end.” 
The writer does not n tion taking 
“a few little things’ here Probal iy the 
missionaries kept better watch than th 
Russian guards It will be interesting ¢ 
see whether or not the next financial 1 
port of the American Board will conta 
Proceeds of loot of Prince pal 
by missionaries, $ As the Min t 
baggage comes in free of duty, we may 


a 


hope to know just how well his family fare 
Yours very truly, 


CELIA 3S. M. CURI 
lowa City, lowa, February 2, 1v01 
JOHN MARSHALL ON EDUCATIO? 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION 
Sir: I enclose to you for publicat 
letter of John Marshall the origin 
which is in my possession, and, so fat 
know, has never been printed before 
is addressed to 
“Mr. John Marshall Jr 
“of Mont blance 
‘near Oak hill 
Fauquiet 
It is postmarked tichmond, Va., I 
This, with the allusion to his ¢# 
letter of November 29, shows that 
should be December 7 ead of N 
7 It is of interest a howing tt 
jurist’s ideas on education 
WILLIAM FLA 


Worcres rar, Mass, February 2, 1% 


R'chmond 

My dear Grandson 

I had yesterday the pleasure of receivir 
letter of the 29th of November j 
lea ed with the course of & } j r 
suing Proficiency in Greek at La 
dispensable ¢t omy i 
may be of wrest real adv 
through human iif ( ! 
studied etil! more for h t t 
in provement in guage t d ! 
reading him Hie wa j 
the single exception of D th 
est orator among the Hi a 
a profound Philosopher HH j iff 
amone the most iluabl rei ‘ I} 

nh the latin language 

History Is ong most ¢ 
ments of knowledge, and, to an Ameri 
histories of England and of the United 
are most instruct ve Every ma ougt 
intimatcly acquainted with the history 
own countiy. Those of England and 
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United States are so closely connected that 
the former seems to be introductory to the 
latter. They form one whole. Hume, as far 
as he goes, to the revolut'on of 1688, is general- 
ly thought the best Historian of England. 
Others have continued his parative [sic] to a 
late period, and it will be necessary to read 
them also. 

There is no exercise of the mind from which 
more vaJuable improvement is to be drawn than 
trom composition. In every situation of life 
the result of early practice will be valuable. 
Both in speaking and writing, the early hab:z 
of arrauging our thoughts with regularity, so 
as to point them to the object to be proved, 
will be of great advantage. In both, clearness 
and precision are most essential qual'ties. The 
man who by seeking embellishment hazards 
confusion, is greatly mistaken in what con- 
stitutes good writing. The meaning ought nev- 
er to be mistaken. Indeed the readers should 
never be obliged to search for it. The writer 
should always express himself so clearly as to 
make it impossible to misunderstand him. He 
should be comprehended without an effort. 

The first step- towards writing and speaking 
clearly is to think clearly. Let the subjecr 
be perfectly understood, and a man will soon 
find words to convey his meaning to others. 
Blair, whose lectures are greatly and justly 
admired, advises a pract’ce well worthy of be- 
ing observed. It is to take a page of some 
approved writer and read it over repeatedly 
until the matter, not the words, be fully im- 
pressed on the mind. Then wr.te, in your own 
language, the same matter. A comparison of 
the one with the other will enable you to re- 
mark and correct your own defects. This course 
may be pursued after having made some pro- 
gress in composition. In the commencement, 
the student ought carefully to reperuse what 
he has written, correct, in the first instance, 
every error of orthography and grammar. A 
mistake in either is unpardonable. Afterwards 


revise and improve the language. 
I am pleased with both your pieces of com- 
position. The subjects are well chosen and of 


the deepest interest. Happiness is pursued by 
all, though too many mistake the road by 


which the greatest good is to be successfully 
followed. Its abode is not always in the palace 
or the cottage. Its residence is the human 


heart, and its inseparable companion is a quiet 
conscience. Of this, Religion is the surest ana 
safest foundation. The individual who turns 
his thoughts frequently to an omnipotent omn!l- 
scient and all perfect being, who feels his de- 
pendence on, and h's infinite obligations to that 
being will avoid that course of life which must 
harrow up the conscience. 
My love to your mother & the family. 
Your affectionate Grandfather, 


J. Marshall. 
BINNACLE. 
To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 
Sin: Permit me through your columns to 
ask for information concerning the word 


binnacle, which was referred to in your issue 
of January 17, in the report of the meeting 
of the American Dialect Society. The facts 
as known to me are these: Along the two 
branches of the Delaware River, in Dela- 
ware County, N. Y., the word is in common 
use, John Burroughs, in his essay, ‘‘Pepac- 
ton,”’ notes the word as one hitherto un- 
known to him, and writes it “binocle.” I 
am informed by a surveyor of thirty years’ 
experience in that region that the word is 
used frequently in deeds as a landmark, and 
that the first syllable is often spelled ben. 
Along the Susquehanna River, above Una- 
dilla, N. Y., the word ts known. At Bouck’s 
Island, in the town of Fulton, Schoharie 
County, the smaller channel of the Schoharie 
running back of the island has always been 
called the ‘‘bennakill,”” ¢ 





In the regions just named the word always 
refers to a body of water, and has some one 
or all of the following meanings: water di- 
verted from its natural course for use as a 
water-power; a lesser river channel, often 
isolated from the main stream when the 
water is low; an inlet into the river flat, 
aside from the main current, or, as Bur- 
roughs says, ‘‘a still, miry place at the head 
of a big eddy.” “ 

The derivation that has been suggested, if 
it be the true one, entitles the word to a 
place by the side of vly and clove as a legacy 
of the early Dutch hunters and settlers in 
the Catskill region. Binnacle is a compound 
word of Dutch origin, and should be written 
binnekill. The word kill in the sense of 
stream is found frequently along both sides 
of the Hudson, for some distance up the 
Mohawk, and in Ulster, Greene, Schoharie, 
Delaware, and Orange Counties, to say 
nothing of occasional occurrences of it along 
the whole course of the Delaware River. 
The first part of the word is probably the 
Dutch binnen, meaning “inner.” A parallel 
word is found in Ulster County, where, near 
the village of Binnewater, there is a chain 
of five lakes bearing the names First Bin- 
newater, Second Binnewater, etc. Perhaps 
some one who is well acquainted with that 
region can furnish additional evidence as to 
the use of binne. 

Although the main facts concerning the 
word in question are certain, it is worth 
while to gather a larger amount of material 
for the sake of determining how widely the 
word is used, and what variety of meanings 
it bears. In behalf of the American Dialect 
Society, I ask that any readers of the 
Nation who are able to contribute facts in 
point would kindly communicate with me. 
One may reasonably look for the occurrence 
of this word in those regions where Kill is in 
use, It is hoped that this request will ap- 
peai not only to philologists, but to geogra- 
phers and geologists who are familiar with 
the Catskill region, and to historical stu- 
dents who have consulted the land grants 
and deeds of the early Dutch settlers. 

Yours very truly, EDWARD FITCH. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE, CLINTON, N. Y., 
January 28, 1901. 





INTELLIGENCE IN THE CLIPPINGS 
BUSINESS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The Secretary of the American Eco- 
nomic Association has a contract with a 
well-known press-clippings bureau to supply 
notices of that organization and of its pub- 
lications. He recently received from the 
bureau a magazine article of forty-odd pages 
entitled, ‘‘The Scope of Sociology.” Appar- 
ently the article overran a signature of the 
periodical by a single page, and the bureau 
dutifully procured a handproof of that page. 
Examination of the matter thus forwarded 
reveals the following passage as the sole 
reason for sending the clipping to the Amer- 
ican Economic Association: 

‘We would distinguish four phases which 
human association on a large scale pre- 
sents: 

*(1.) Biologic association. 

“(2.) Economic association. 

“(3.) Civic association. 

“"(4.) Ethic association.” 


Cc. H. H. 
Irmaca, N. Y. 








Notes. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. will shortly publish 
a ‘Life of Joseph Chamberlain,’ by N. 
Mureel Morris, and ‘Lord Rosebery: His 
Life and Speeches,’ by Thomas F. G. Coates. 

‘War Impressions: Being a Record in 
Color’ (by a new process), by Mortimer 
Menpes, is Macmillan’s latest promised con- 
tribution to the history of hostilities in 
South Africa. 

‘The Rise of the Bookplate,’ by W. G. 
Bowdoin, is announced by A. Wessels Com- 
pany. 

Fleming H. Revell Company have in press 
a ‘Narrative of the Events of a Journey 
across China into Tibet,’ by Dr. Susie C. 
Rijnhart, and ‘Early Christianity,’ by Prof. 
Herbert L. Willett. 

An autobiographic ‘Book of Reminis- 
cences,’ largely humorous and anecdotic, 
by Mrs. E. D. Gillespie, a descendant of 
Franklin, is soon to be issued by J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 

The ‘Cabin and Plantation Songs as Sung 
by the Hampton Students’ (Putnams) obeys 
the current law of ‘‘Expansion’’ by issuance 
in a third edition embracing forty-four ad- 
ditional songs, but Hawaii, Japan and Chi- 
na, and Turkey are laid under contribution 
to the extent of eleven pages. Remote, if 
less remote, from cabin or plantation is 
also the “Grace before Meat at Hampton’’; 
but the collection is avowedly representative 
of song at Gen. Armstrong’s famous and 
deserving school. 

One of the most attractive editions of the 
‘Divine Comedy’ is that lately issued by the 
Oxford University Press (New York: Henry 
Frowde), in a single duodecimo volume of 
557 pages, printed generously on thick paper 
and bound in simple blue cloth. Dr. Moore’s 
text of 1894 has been reproduced with- 
out note or comment, but he has made a 
few changes, verbal and in the punctuation. 
Mr. Paget Toynbee, on his part, has supplied 
an index, chiefly of proper names, but not 
wholly, as the title-page suggests. During 
the coming year, it appears, we are to have 
a supplementary volume of critical, histori- 
cal, and literary annotations by the Rev. H. 
F. Tozer. 

An ingenuous little book, by Frances Fen- 
ton Sanborn, comes to us from the Pacific 
Coast, with the title, ‘About Dante_and his 
Beloved Florence’ (San Francisco: The Whit- 
aker & Ray Co.). Not wholly with- 
out method, and the fruit of personal trav- 
el in Italy, it is still a medley of simple 
narrative and abundant quotation in prose 
and verse from poets and essayists on Dante, 
and a blind typography enhances the con- 
fusion. There are a number of mostly stock 
illustrations. As a whole, the volume is 
likely to fulfil the compiler’s aim to in- 
terest the quite uninformed. 

The seventh volume of Dr. Guy Carleton 
Lee’s sumptuous edition of ‘The World's 
Orators’ (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) is entitled 
Part II. of the “Orators of England.”” The 
orators selected are Erskine, Canning, Mack- 
intosh, Peel, Macaulay, Brougham, Lytton, 
Beaconsfield, Bright, and Gladstone. There 
are portraits of all of them, some of them 
quite as striking as their speeches. As to 
the latter, what is most striking is the ab- 
sence of the quality which, in common par- 
Jance, is called “impassioned eloquence.” 
The most effective of them consist mainly 
of calm, sensible reasoning; and they are 
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therefore almost as fresh as when they were 
first delivered. 

Professor Toller’s ‘Outlines of the History 
of the English Language’ (Macmillan) is, in 
many respects, excellent, and should be wel- 
comed by the teacher and the student. The 
introductory chapter on the changes of form 
and meaning in words, with happy illus- 
trations; the review of the Latin element in 
Old English; the account of the Old English 
poetic diction; the description of the sounds 
and inflections of Old English; and the 
sketch of the changes in these and other 
matters which have produced the English 
of later times, are among the sections that 
eall for high praise. Nor, despite their 
precision of statement, can they be con- 
sidered too difficult. The attempt to give 
an easy and untechnical exposition of 
“Grimm’s Law” is, from the nature of the 
case, less successful. It is to be regretted 
that the author borrows his classification 
of Indo-European and Teutonic languages 
from Sweet, rather than from Brugmann or 
Streitberg; and that, for the classes of 
strong verbs, he has invented a new ar- 
bitrary order, which is neither the received 
one, nor that of Sweet, nor yet that of 
Skeat. The book also encourages the mis- 
taken notion that, by reason of its large 
borrowed element, English differs from other 
languages in nature, and not merely in de- 
gree, thereby constituting a unique speci- 
men of hybrid. In his Old English quota- 
tions, Professor Toller sometimes marks 
the long vowels (as on p. 127), and some- 
times leaves them unmarked (as on p. 126, 
opposite). There is no index. These objec- 
tions, however, are outweighed by the posi- 
tive merits of the book. If accompanied by 
a considerably greater amount of reading 
than its own illustrative selections afford, 
it should prove of great service to college 
classes. 

The publication of ‘A Short History of 
French Literature,’ by L. E. Kastner and H. 
G. Atkins (Henry Holt), will be welcome to 
teacher and student alike, for the volume 
presents, in some three hundred pages, a 
more than usually accurate and complete 
survey of its subject from the earliest times 
to the present day. We must note, however, 
that, as in other histories of the same type, 
the authors were at times driven into ex- 
treme compression; thus, in the first forty 
pages the reader is brought at a hand-gallop 
down to the sixteenth century. Correspond- 
ing summariness of judgment may also be 
expected, even where greater amplitude of 
treatment leaves an opportunity for pre- 
cision of detail. To say, for instance (p. 
367), that Balzac ‘‘cannot paint an 
honest man or a virtuous woman”’ is to ig- 
nore ‘Le Médecin de Campagne,’ the Baron- 
ess Hulot of ‘La Cousine Bette,’ and ‘Eu- 
génie Grandet.’ We also note that, if dis- 
cussion of Decadence and Symbolism implies 
mention of such men as Moréas and Viélé- 
Griffin, no treatment of Romanticism should 
omit Victor de Laprade. 

‘Winsome Womanhood,’ by Margaret 
Sangster (Revell), is precisely what its name 
and its honored author’s name lead one to 
expect. Wise, kind, sane, religious in mat- 
ter; in manner, lucent syrup tinct with cin- 
namon. If our girls and women would follow 
its counsels, they would be more reasona- 
ble, healthy, and cheerfully devout; if they 
should imitate and, as imitators always do, 
exaggerate, the softer side of its literary 
style, we should tremble. ‘‘Ahb, dear girls, 





be happy, be sweet, be good’’; but please, 
dear girls, do not say “‘attent,”’ which if 
Scriptural is archaic; be ‘“‘vicarious’’ by all 
means, since we read that “the house-mis- 
tress” and especially “the editor’ ought to 
be, but please do not call it so. A vicar by 
any other name would read as sweet. We 
pay Mrs. Sangster the tribute of believing 
that she has admirers ready to turn imita- 
tors, and should wish their footsteps 
planted in those of her paths where faring 
further they would fare better and not worse. 

The subject of Charles M. Barrows’s pri- 
vately printed ‘Suggestion instead of Medi- 
(Boston) is of great practical and 
philosophical importance, but the present 
writer contributes little that 
regard to it, unless certain very crude theo- 
ries about the frontal and occipital lobes of 
the brain and their nutrition deserve to be 
classified in that way. 

In spite of the immense advance that has 
been made in the art and science of medi- 
cine, there was never a time when distrust 
of the long-established methods of the doc- 
tor was more in order than now, or when 
“nature cures’’ of one sort or another were 
more in favor. Unfortunately, although this 
critical state of mind has its eminently good 
side, the conclusions to which it leads are 
more ill-balanced and 
than those for which they are substituted. 
The conviction that one has a mission to 
destroy false idols furnishes the will and 
zeal to write a vigorous book, but the 
calmness to write a well-balanced one. We 
do—some of us—eat too much, too fast, too 
early, and too late, and the for 
fear of starving their patients, and in dis- 
trust of the vis medicatrir nature, stuff 
them and dose them too, to their injury. 
Yet fasting cures, too, count their victims, 
and Dr. Mitchell's rest-cure with ‘‘overfeed- 
ing’ counts its successes. Dr. Edward Hook- 
er Dewey’s ‘No-Breakfast Plan and the 
Fasting Cure’ (Meadville, Pa.) goes to ex- 
tremes, but contains, also, much that is 
true for those for whom it is true. A gen- 
erous fast has its use, as well as a generous 
feast, and rarely the mischief with 
which it is credited by those who have never 
tried it. 

‘The Human Hair: Its Care and Preserva- 
tion,’ by J. R. Stitson, M.Sc. (New York: 
The Maple Publishing Co.), is a sensible non- 
medical treatise on the care of the hair 
and scalp, and of the general health, diet, 
etc., as bearing on that subject. The author, 
in his preface, disclaims any desire to en- 
croach on the legitimate field of the physi- 
cian, but it is always a question 
whether the narrow path of semi-profes- 
sionalism can be successfully trodden. Do- 
mestic remedies are useful in simple cases, 
but who except a trained physician can say 
with authority whether our own case is real. 
ly simple or not? The care of the hair is 
treated not only from the hygienic stand- 
point, but also from the social or cosmetic, 
and evidently on a basis of experience and 
good sense. 

‘Clinical Studiesin Vice and in Insanity,’ by 
yeorge R. Wilson, M.D., Medical Superin- 
tendent of Mavisbank Asylum (Macmillan), 
is one of the books upon the much-discussed 
subjects of which it treats that the lay 
reader may peruse with interest and profit 
One does not find in it the critical, measured, 
text-book discussion of the subjects indi- 
cated, but instead of it a keen and thorough- 
ly human detailed study of cases, such as 
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cine’ 


is new with 


often extravagant 


not 


doctors, 


does 











reminds one of the remarkable work done 
in a similar line by the French psychologist 
Janet, except that, in the present work, the 
analyses are not pushed so far, and, rela- 
tively speaking, are clinical and social rather 
than technically scientific in 
cies. 


their tenden- 


Conscientious original contributions 
of this sort by an experienced and intellt- 
gent observer are always valuable and de 
serving of study. The reader may not agree 
wholly with the writer's views, but he cannot 
fail to be stimulated, and in the present tn 
stance he is likely to b 
entertained. 


Several 


both interested and 


recent publications of the Deut 
scher Kolonial-Verlag (‘Trepische Agricul 
tur’; ‘Viehzucht und Bodenculturin Stidwest 
afrika’; 
pen’) speak for thorough German method as 
applied to problems of recognized difficulty 
The first two treatises are written by settlers 


‘Der Deutsche Export nach den Tro 


who attempt to give new arrivals the benefit 


of their own experience Clothing, tools, 


transport, fertilization of the soil, manage- 
ment of cattle-herds 
bor 


treatment of native la 
these and other subjects are discussed 
in plain and simple terms that any 
The 


remarks on 


one can 


understand seamy side is promiinent 


one notes land-purchase which 
the failure 


to South 


are peculiarly enlightening as to 


of Germany to divert 
Africa. 


speculative 


emigration 


west The emigrant has to deal with 


companies, undergo heavy ex 


pense while awaiting their action, and then 


runs great risk of finding himself no more 


than the disillusioned possessor of several 
barren sand-hills. The author is no pessi- 
mist, but he frankly admits that $100 will 
hardly cover expenses of the delay alone. He, 


however, expects Southwest Africa to take 


rank with the Cape and West Australia as a 
The with 


the colonies does not contribute anything of 


cattle-raising land tory of trade 
value to those who assert that trade follows 
the follow the 
English. German progress is slow and inter- 


flag; trade seems rather to 


mittent, and Imperial subventions 


quite the 


order; things are yet “in their beginnings.” 
Germany admits that her posses ns are, on 
the whole, distinctly second-class, but she 
points with legitimate race pride to German 
tenacity and its past achievements in the 


face of odds. 

Mr. A. P. C. Griffin, chief of the division of 
bibliography of the Library of Congress, has 
issued a second edition of his list of books 
and periodical articles relating to coloniza 


tion and kindred subjects. The present edi 


tion is more exhaustive than the first, con 
taining the more recent publications and 
forming a respectable booklet of 156 pages 
The purchase of a valuable collection of 


Dutch publications on colonies is announced 
This places the National shead 
of almost all university libraries, except that 


Library far 


of Yale and possibly a few others, in oppor 
tunity for research work on these reliabie 
original sources. Mr. Griffin's list forme a 


good working bibliography, but is far from 


complete; conspicuous omissions of 
tant contributions occur here 


will doubtless be remedied in succeeding edi- 


impor 


and there, but 


tions. 

The leading article in the January number 
ot the National Vagazine, 
which 


new and attractive 


Ge or aphic 
twelfth 


and general make 


begins its volume with a 
cover 
up, is on the influence of submarine cables 
upon military and naval supremacy. Taking 
for a text, as it were, the fact that the 


accidental non-delivery of two cable mes- 
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sages to Admiral Cervera ‘undoubtedly 
largely changed the whole history of the 
Spanish-American war,’’ the author, Capt. 
G. O. Squier, United States Army, proceeds 
to show “that the very foundation of suc- 
cessful naval strategy is efficient and ex- 
clusively controlled communications, and 
the lack of them more serious than inferior 
ships.” A description of the cable system 
of Great Britain is followed by a sketch 
of that proposed for this country, which he 
estimates would cost at the most $30,000,- 
000. “For the expense of three or four 
first-class battle-ships,”’ he concludes, ‘‘the 
United States can provide herself with the 
most powerful means known for extending 
and preserving her commercial influence 
and for the speedy pacification and civiliza- 
tion of the people who have recently come 
under her control, and can secure a stra- 
tegic advantage—military, naval, and po- 
litical—which is necessary to her position 
world Power.”’ There is, also, an 
account of the Indians of southern Pata- 
gonia, with illustrations, in which the fact 
is noted that, with the coming of the horse, 
the bow and arrow seem to have been given 
up for the bolas. Mr. A. P. Davis sum- 
marizes the principal questions submitted 
to arbitration in regard to the location of 
the boundary between Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica, and there is a condensed statement 
of the engineering problems presented by 
the Nicaragua Canal. Mr. C. A. Schott of 
the Coast Survey treats of its recent con- 
tributions to our knowledge of the earth’s 
size and shape. 

From Meyer Bros. & Co., No. 26 West 
Thirty-third Street, we receive six numbers 
of Figaro [llustré, summarizing with text and 
pictures the several exhibits of Russia, Italy, 
Germany, Austria, Holland, and Sweden at 
the late Paris Exposition. Of these, we have 
found the first two particularly interesting, 
and perhaps for the statuary as much as for 
anything, but we can mention only Bern- 
stamm’s statue of Rubinstein, and Biondi’s 
group of the Saturnalia. There are numer- 
ous colored plates besides the ordinary half- 
tones. 


as a 


The same firm adds two notable contribu- 
tions to the history of the war in South Af- 
rica. One is a quarto brochure of thirty-two 
pages, consisting of photographic scenes ex- 
clusively from the Boer side, with descrip- 
tive legend for each; and portraits of all the 
patriot leaders, It is of French provenance, 
and is entitled ‘Vaincre ou Mourir: La 
Guerre au Nothing in it is 
grimmer than the ‘‘cartoucherie de soldat,” 
with buttons, appellations, and 
other ornaments taken from the fallen Eng- 
lish 


Transvaal.’ 
decorated 


almost scalp-locks, The other, ‘Kruger 
le Grand et John Bull le Petit,’ is a biting 
series of cartoons by Caran d’Ache, of which 
the cover shows Kruger’s stolid burgher 
face in the foreground, while, in the middle 
distance, John Bull, hampered by ball and 
chain, is vainly endeavoring to net the but- 
terfly De Wet. Humor, pathos, and satire 
are admirably mingled by this master, as in 
the examples of Britishreconnolssance, when 
a mountain is located by personal collision, 
and a plain by the scout's fall over a preci- 
pice; the cavalryman lugging off his accou- 
trements on the giving out of the 100,000th 
horse; or the Boer offering to his prisoner 
soup in place of “the Queen's chocolate,” 
while his farmstead is being fired behind his 
back by a mounted Briton. Chamberlain is 


depicted before the risiig of the curtain as 





showman of something that does not come 
to pass, while ‘‘Business is business!”’ repre- 
sents “Tommy” ticketed all over with 
Chamberlain family labels for every article 
worn or used. 

A geological and geographical excursion 
to Iceland, Greenland, and Labrador is 
planned for the coming summer, under the 
direction of Dr. R. A. Daly of the depart- 
ment of geology and geography, Harvard 
University. Scientists taking part may pur- 
sue independent studies. The inclusive fee 
for membership is $500. 

The Philippine Information Society of 
Boston, of which Mr. L. K. Fuller, No. 12 
Otis Place, Boston, is Secretary, has pub- 
lished three pamphlets, which ‘‘will be sent, 
free of cost, to any one sending the name 
of his Congressman, stamps to cover pos- 
tage’ (two cents for each pamphlet), and 
his address. But only one set will be sent 
to one address. 

We learn too late of the death of Dr. 
Fitzedward Hall on Friday last, in England, 
to take a proper notice of this event this 
week. As “F. H.,” he has been known to 
our readers for many years. His departure 
will be keenly felt in Dr. Murray’s Scrip- 
torium, to which the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary’s proofs daily returned from Marles- 
ford laden with the spoil of probably the 
most extensive word-reading ever under- 
taken by any man. Dr. Hall was born at 
Troy, N. Y., in 1825, and graduated from 
Harvard in 1846. 


—Vols, Ixix. and Ixx. of the ‘Jesuit Rela- 
tions’ (Cleveland: Burrows Brothers Co.) re- 
call two events which proved of the utmost 
consequence to missionary effort among the 
American Indians: first, the final duel of 
English and French for the mastery of the 
continent, and, secondly, the overthrow of 
the Jesuit order. Concerning the latter oc- 
currence, one may say that the Jesuits were 
expelled from France and the French pos- 
sessions some years before Clement XIV, 
issued the brief, Dominus ac Redemptor, 
which suppressed the whole society (1773). 
In April and August of 1762, the Parlement 
of Paris issued edicts which had the effect 
of closing the Jesuit colleges, and although 
Louis XV. did not confirm the action of the 
lawyers until November, 1764, the order 
was practically defunct in France from the 
moment when the Paris Parlement declared 
against it. One of the documents in vol. 
Ixx. is an account by Francois Watrin of the 
circumstances which attended the banish- 
ment from Louisiana. By a decree of July 
9, 1763, the superior council of that colony 
condemned the Jesuits to an even worse 
punishment than they had received at home. 
Their slaves were sold at auction for the 
benefit of the King; the Capuchins received 
the sacred vessels and other church furni- 
ture which they had owned; their chapel 
became private property, and the new owner 
decided to pull it down. Watrin sadly de- 
scribes its dismantled state, ‘‘The pictures 
had been taken away, the shelves of the 
altar had been thrown down, the linings 
of the ornaments had been given to negresses 
decried for their evil lives, and a large cru- 
cifix, which had stood above the altar, and 
the chandeliers, were found placed above a 
cupboard in a house whose reputation was 
not good. To see the marks of spoliation in 
the chapel, one might have thought that it 
was the enemies of the Catholic religion who 
had caused it.’’ Such was one scene in the 





departure of the Jesuits from a country 
upon which they had lavished so much ener- 
gy and life. 


—The other subject to which we referred 
above, namely, the French and Indian war, 
is illustrated in this series hy a piece of 
great celebrity—Roubaud’s ‘*ontribution to 
the ‘Lettres Edifiantes.’ Herein the massacre 
at Fort William Henry is described with 
all its frightful details. Roubaud has a poor 
reputation for personal honesty. After the 
fall of Quebec, he truckled to the English 
without gaining their confidence. However, 
his letter is a prime authority for the most 
devilish tragedy in all Indian warfare. The 
Abenakis, who belonged to the missionary’s 
own flock, receive a certain amount of com- 
mendation because they were not cannibals! 
These volumes also contain several docu- 
ments which are valuable for the social and 
economic history of New France in the last 
days of the Old Régime. 


—After the brilliant stage success of 
“L’Aiglon,”’ it seems almost superfluous to 
dweil on the undeniable dramatic qualities 
which captured an artfully stimulated pub- 
lic, eager for something less tawdry than 
the nightly spectacles that have so long 


“Tainted the stage for some small snip of gain."’ 


The epic proportions of the Napoleonic story, 
set off by their contrast with the trivialities 
of court life and the fluttering impotence of 
a stripling, are still capable of holding audi- 
ences, even though these may not be exclu- 
sively French. It is not so much the pa- 
thetic conditions which life has imposed on 
the central personage as the constant sug- 
gestion of a mighty influence in the back- 
ground, that gives to this drama its insis- 
tent theatrical effect. Add to this the vivid 
play of a multitude of clearly drawn charac- 
ters, heightened by a skilful use of situations 
whichescapefrom being too cheaply melodra- 
matic by the very ingenuity and intensity of 
their presentation, and immediate triumph is 
secured. The tardy appearance of the play in 
book form (Brentano’s) now gives the student 
leisure to note and study the principal 
grounds which may determine its claim 
to a permanent place in dramatic literature; 
for it seems hardly likely that, outside of 
France, reprises will be at all frequent. Set- 
ting aside, therefore, the construction of its 
plot, which suffers (particularly in the last 
two acts) from over-elaboration, we may 
be confident that ‘‘L’Aiglon’’ will yet live 
to be read for the enjoyment of its enduring 
historical interest, but still more because of 
the finish of its sustained poetical style. The 
technical handling of so painfully artificial a 
metre as the French Alexandrine here ap- 
pears in its perfection, as shown in many 
quotable verses. We may note, as an ex- 
ample, the slow dragging effect of 


‘‘Les batailles sortaient en s'¢tirant les ailes,’’ 


contrasted with the staccato movement in the 
speeches of Flambeau and the quarrel-scene 
of act iii., se. 3. The work itself continues 
and applies the dramatic traditions of France, 
rather than suggests a new orientation or 
heralds a new era; for this very reason, it 
appeals to all who still preserve the con- 
ception of the drama as a coherent develop- 
ment—not as a succession of hazardous ex- 
periments. 


~-Readers of Prof. F. W. Maitland’s recent 
books will have observed how greatly he 
has been influenced by the great Berlin 
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jurist, Otto Gierke. He has now at once 
shown his sense of obligation to his mas- 
ter, and rendered a considerable service to 
English-speaking students of political theory, 
by disinterring the section on ‘Die publi- 
cistischen Lehren des Mittelalters’’ from 
the third volume of ‘Das deutsche Genos- 
senschaftsrecht,’ and translating it into 
English (‘Political Theories of the Middle 
Ages’; Cambridge [Eng.]: University Press; 
New York: Macmillan). He has added an 
Introduction written with all his accustom- 
ed learning and wit, which will do a good 
deal to render more intelligible to us con- 
ceptions hitherto very foreign to English 
and American lawyers and publicists. Dr. 
Gierke’s theme is the history of the legal 
doctrine of Corporation, and in especial the 
advent of that theory of the corporation as 
a ‘fictitious person’’ which drove out, in 
his opinion, the older and truer German 
doctrine of Fellowship (Genossenschaft). 
But, as Mr. Maitland points out, the dis- 
cussion concerns much more than a merely 
legal definition: it goes to the very roots 
of political theory. What is the State, what 
the People, what the Public; have they 
‘wills,’ and how are they related to the 
individuals who compose them?—in fact, all 
the issues involved in ‘‘contractual” or ‘‘or- 
ganic’’ theories of society—are among the 
questions which necessarily present 
selves. Gierke’s text and Maitland’s com- 
ment cannot in future be overlooked by the 
historian of political thought; nor ought it 
to be overlooked by ‘‘a sociology emulous 
of the physical sciences.” 


them- 


BOOKS ON ART. 


Eighteenth-Century Color-Prints: An Essay 
on Certain Stipple Engravers and their 
Work in Color. Compiled, arranged, and 
written by Julia Frankau. With 51 
tures in monochrome and one in 
Macmillan. 1900. 

Anthony Van Dyck; An Historical Study of 
his Life and Works. By Lionel Cust, 
F.S.A. London: George Bel] & Sons; New 
York: Macmillan. 1900. 


pic- 
color. 


Chefs-d’auvre of the Exposition Universclle, 
Parts 6 and 7. Philadelphia: George Bar- 
rie & Son. 

Modern Pen-Drawings, European and Ameri- 
can. Edited by Charles Holme. 
Winter Number of the Siudio. 


Special 
1900-1901, 
The Origins of Art; A Psychological and 

Sociological Inquiry. By Yrjé Hirn, Lec- 

turer on Avsthetic and Modern Literature 

at the University of Finland, Helsingfors. 

Macmillan. 1900. 

Considerations on Painting: Lectures given in 
the year 1893 at the Metropolitan Museum 


of New York by John La Farge. Mac- 
millan. 1901. 
Giorgione. By Herbert Cook, M.A., F.S.A. 


London: George Bell & Sons; New York: 
Macmillan. 


Four Great Venetians; An Account of the 
Lives and Works of Giorgione, Titian, 
Tintoretto, and il Veronese. By Frank 


Putnams. 1901. 
Murillo: A Collection of Fifteen 


Preston Stearns. 


Pictures 


and a Portrait of the Painter, with intro- 
duction and interpretation by Estelle M. 
Hurll. 
1901, 
The author of ‘Eighteenth-Century Color- 
Prints’ has saved the reviewer the trouble 


Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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of formulating a critical estimate of her 


work by doing it most frankly and ad- 
mirably herself. “The subject of color- 
printing and its connection with stipple- 


engraving,’ she says, ‘needed for its proper 
elucidation an historian with a _ critical 
mind; and it has fallen into the hands of a 
mere collector with a taste for romance. 
Thus it is that certain stories have been 
told at too great length, certain facts, dates, 
and details have been dismissed with too 
little comment.” To this there is little to 
add, except the excuse that, as the critical 
historian did not appear, the romantic col- 
lector had to do her best; and the comment 
that the gossipy lightness of Mrs. Frankau's 
style is not out of harmony with the some- 
what frothy nature of the art she celebrates. 
There much admirable painting pro- 
duced in England in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but little enough of it seems to have 


was 


got itself translated by the stipple-engravers 
and color-printers. In the present volume, 
apart from two or three plates after Rey- 
nolds, the work is of the feebly pretty order 
associated with the Angelica 
Kauffmann and Bartolozzi—work which was 
vastly popular in its own day, and is now 


names of 


the object of what we think must prove a 
passing enthusiasm among collectors: work 
no more serious than the frivolous French 
illustrations of the period, and not a hun- 
dredth part so clever. Among Mrs. Frank- 
the most interesting is that 
of Le Bon, who, though on a false route—as 
far as the evolution of the particular art un- 
der consideration is concerned—seems to 
have anticipated the scientific theories 
which underlie the color-printing of to-day. 
For his own time the fault of his 
process was that it needed a_e ge- 
nius such as he seems to have been, 
the three plates from which 
the three primary colors were to be printed; 
to-day, photography has come in to do the 
work of the genius. The true eighteenth- 
century was made at one im- 
pression from an ordinary stipple-engraved 
plate, and the printer needed only taste and 
pienty of time. The of the 
cess finally killed it. 

In the edition before us, only one of the 


au's “‘stories”’ 


to prepare 


color-yrint 


slowness pro- 


plates is printed in color, and how success- 
ful that one may be in its imitation of the 
original we cannot say, but it is certainly 
very pretty in a soft way. The more expen- 
sive edition, in which all the plates are col- 
ored, we have not seen. Two errors in the 
description of plates may be noted. There 
is a verse beneath pl. v., “Friendship,”’ and 
none beneath pl. vi., “Contentment,” which 
is the reverse of the statement in the text. 
Pl. xi. is called, in the text, ‘Lieut. George 
James Riddell,’’ and the statement is made 
that ‘‘the writing engraver has distinguished 
himself on this plate by inscribing ‘J. J. 
Riddell’ instead of ‘G. J. Riddell.’"’ As a 
matter of fact, the plate is inscribed ‘I. 
G. Riddell,”” and this form is followed in the 
list of illustrations. 

Mr. Cust’s ‘Van Dyck,’ like the book by 
Max Rooses, recently reviewed by us, is an 
outcome of the Antwerp exhibition of Van 
Dyck’s works held in 1899. It is an even 
larger and more imposing volume than the 
other, and reproduces some sixty-odd pic- 
tures as against fifty, besides drawings and 
engravings not touched upon at all in the 
earlier publication. It does not confine it- 
self to works exhibited at Antwerp, and 
is, therefore, in some respects, more repre- 
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sentative of the sum of 
duction Many 

in both volumes 
ful reproduction 
and to the other—-perhaps a 
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for us to attempt more 


Professor Hirn’'s conclusions 


inquiry into two parts, the first being an 
effort to find what is the original “art im 
pulse,’ the thing which leads men to care 


for and to produce art of any kind; and the 
second, an endeavor to trace the actual ori- 
gin of several of the arts as apart from the 
general art impulse. He points out that no 
pure work of art has ever existed, and that 
the impulse 
has in each of the arts been combined with 
and that 


towards art, whatever it be, 


other needs and other impulses, 
therefore any 
primitive art will not answer the question as 


to the art impulse itself, but that this in- 


historic examination into 


quiry must needs be purely theoretical. He 
then considers and dismisses as inadequate 


and not sufficiently universal such proposed 


causes of art activity as the instinct of im!- 
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tation, the desire of pleasing, and the play 
impulse, finally deciding that the only suf- 
ficiently universal instinct to account for art 
is the impulse to express emotion for the 
sake of communicating or enhancing it. This 
is, of course, the foundation of Tolstoy’s 
theory; and Professor Hirn, like Tolstoy, 
seems to us to be in danger of error through 
too great neglect of the element of form, 
which Tolstoy altogether neglects and Hirn 
considers as of minor importance, while to 
us it seems of the essence of art. He is, how- 
ever, saved from the extravagances of Tol- 
stoy by the second part of his inquiry, where 
he shows that, while the impulse to expres- 
sion seizes upon various material and makes 
it artistic by rendering it the vehicle of emo- 
tion, yet the material itself—the specific 
art rather than art in general—has always 
owed its origin to some other need of man’s 
nature, “The Concrete Origins of Art” are 
discussed by the historical method in a se- 
ries of chapters on ‘‘Art and Information,” 
“Historical Art,’”’ ‘Animal Display,’”’ ‘Art 
and Sexual Selection,”’ ‘‘The Origins of Self- 
Decoration,” ‘‘Erotic Art,’’ ‘Art and Work,” 
“Art and War,” and ‘‘Art and Magic,” and 
we are shown how many purposes art sub- 
serves, and how many elements are and 
must be contained in the work of art other 
than the purely artistic one. Finally, the 
relation between theory and practice is hap- 
pily stated in a concluding paragraph, which 
is in marked contrast to the deliverances of 
some other professors of aesthetics. ‘The 
author on his part,’’ says Professor Hirn, 
“has thought that such investigation into 
an important and typical human energy 
must be of interest at least, if not of value. 
But upon the practical question it is his per- 
sonal opinion that the loss would be greater 
than the gain if theories and judgments 
based upon philosophical considerations were 
allowed to influence either the production 
or the enjoyment of art.’’ The book is 
learned, ingenious, and modest, and is 
marked by an excellence of English style 
quite astonishing in the work of a for- 
eigner. 

There is nothing new to say at this time 
of day about Mr. La Farge's ‘Considerations 
on Painting.’ The true feeling, the subtle 
and somewhat elusive thought, the lack of 
dogmatism and even of very definite state- 
ment, and the delightful style, which mark 
these lectures and have given them their 
abiding charm, are all well known, and we 
have nothing to add to the comments upon 
them that were made in these columns on 
the book's first appearance. It is encourag- 
ing to the lover of art and literature that a 
new edition should be called for. 

In the preface to the latest of the “Great 
Masters’’ Series, Mr. Cook remarks: ‘Unlike 
most famous artists, Giorgione has not yet 
found a modern biographer. The whole trend 
of recent criticism has, in his case, been to 
destroy and not to fulfil. Yet signs are not 
wanting that the disintegrating process is 
at an end, and that we have reached the 
point where reconstruction may be attempt- 
ed.”’ is inclined to wonder whether 
this Is not true of art criticism in general, 
and whether this book may not mark the be- 
ginning of a reaction against the extreme 
school of destructive criticism. 


One 


In the case 


of Giorgione, this criticism had gone go 
far that that artist seemed in danger of 
being snuffed out like a candle. As to his 


life, modern research had only shown that he 
had no right to the name of Barbarelli, and 





that he died of the plague and not of heart- 
break; while of his works only three re- 
mained altogether uncontested. And yet, 
after all, such a man existed and attained a 
great reputation and must have painted 
some pictures. Was it not a reductio ad 
absurdum that criticism should have ar- 
rived at the assignment of some of the most 
beautiful and admittedly Giorgionesque pic- 
tures in existence to this or that imitator, 
named or guessed at, while the original 
artist was left with next to no baggage at 
all? Mr. Cook has proceeded on the basis 
of the probability that Giorgione must have 
produced more work than has ever been 
known by his name rather than less; that it 
is more probable, other things being equal, 
that a strongly Giorgionesque picture is by 
him than that it is not; and that he is more 
likely sometimes to have fallen below his 
best than were second-rate or unknown men 
to rise infinitely above theirs. On these con- 
siderations he restores to Giorgione many 
pictures which had been taken from him by 
one or another critic, and then proceeds to 
tip the balance the other way by ascribing 
to Giorgione certain other works which have 
been attributed to Titian and other artists, 
some of them ever since the time of Vasari. 
The result is at first a little startling, but 
it must be admitted that the author has 
generally a good, or at least a plausible, rea- 
son to assign for his transfers, and that they 
are all of pictures which have always been 
considered anomalous and strongly Gior- 
gionesque, if not by Giorgione. One cannot 
deny a certain temerity in his judgments, 
but, on the whole, he is perhaps more 
nearly right than the extremists on the 
other side, and he certainly seems to have 
reconstructed a possible Giorgione with a 
conceivable chronology of works and evo- 
lution of style. 

‘Four Venetian Painters’ is not so bad a 
book as the same author’s ‘Midsummer of 
Italian Art,’ which we were obliged to re- 
view somewhat severely upon the appear- 
ance of its second edition last year, but it is 
marked by too much of the carelessness, not 
to say recklessness, of that volume to make 
it a safe or trustworthy authority on mat- 
ters of fact, while the author’s interpreta- 
tion of the art and artists of Venice from 
the intellectual side does not seem to us 
sufficiently new or important to offset this 
weakness. 

Miss Hurll’s ‘Murillo’ is much like the 
other little books she has contributed to the 
“Riverside Art Series’ and seems to cail 
for no especial criticism. 


RECENT ASTRONOMICAL WORKS. 


Elements of Astronomy. By Simon New- 
comb, Ph.D., LL.D. American Book Com- 
pany. 1900. 

The Royal Observatory, Greenwich: A 
Glance at Its History and Work. By E. 
Walter Maunder, F.R.A.S. London. 1900. 

Observations of Circumpolar Variables Dur- 
ing the Years 1889-1899. By Oliver C. 
Wendell. [Annals of the Astronomical Ob- 
servatory of Harvard College, vol. xxxvil., 
part i.] Cambridge. 1900. 


Professor Newcomb has made an attrac- 
tive little book of his ‘Elements,’ without, 
as he says, ‘making a very serious addition 
to the curriculum of the high school or col- 
lege.” So simple and elementary and with- 





out detail is it that it can hardly be said 
to have any competitors at present in the 
field. But, although attractive, it has not 
the easy style and graceful lucidity of Pro- 
fessor Newcomb’s ‘Popular Astronomy,’ his 
first astronomical work, now more than 
twenty years old; nor can the new ‘Ele- 
ments’ be said to be strictly up to its date. 
In general, the illustrations are well chosen, 
helpful, and carefully executed; but it 
seems an unnecessary oversight of the 
artist to have drawn the spheres shaded as 
if mere disks. In the frontispiece, Jupiter 
and Venus are wrongly drawn; p. 102, the 
zodiacal light is an unfortunate failure; p. 
128, no letters appear in the cut to corre- 
spond with the text; p. 164, the shadow of 
Jupiter’s satellite is much too large; p. 181, 
the comet’s orbit would be nearer the truth 
if it did not approach to coincidence with 
the sun’s centre. These inaccuracies, how- 
ever, of rather secondary importance, are 
not matched by any in the text worthy of 
note, except that (p. 99) recent determina- 
tions indicate a large correction to the old 
value of 1° F. rise of temperature in de- 
scending within the earth; (p. 102), the 
gegenschein (why “near the zodiac’’?) is by 
no means eracily opposite the sun; p. 160, 
the statement as to the size of the largest 
asteroids needs a large modification if the 
most recent measures of Ceres by Barnard 
are accepted. Printers’ errors are but few; 
p. 191, planeta for planetes; p, 196, ¢ Urse 
Majoris for ¢. The nebular hypothesis, by 
no means difficult to make interesting to 
juvenile pupils, is dismissed with but the 
slenderest reference—eleven lines only. The 
solid facts of astronomical history, brief- 
ly related, are appropriately leavened by 
pictures of the six astronomers, from Co- 
pernicus to Herschel, whom every one would 
easily acknowledge to be the most famous; 
and the book concludes with a few very 
telling paragraphs on ‘astronomical work 
at the present time,’’ all in Professor New- 
comb’s happiest vein. 

Of double the size is Mr. Maunder’s book 
on the Royal Observatory at Greenwich—a 
subject singularly neglected by writers of 
descriptive astronomy in the past. This ex- 
cellent work is most appropriately devoid of 
all technicality of statement and expression, 
and its publishers (the Religious Tract So- 
ciety of London) ought to be able to place 
it in hundreds of libraries, both here and in 
England. Its attractive features are ex- 
ceptional—a frontispiece of Flamsteed, the 
first Astronomer Royal, reproduced from the 
portrait in his ‘Historia Coelestis,’ and nu- 
merous illustrations from old prints and 
original photographs. These add a quaint 
flavor, which all scholarly readers will espe- 
cially appreciate, thanking the painstaking 
author for the great trouble their collection 
must have cost him. Very satisfactory are 
the portraits of all the seven astronomers 
royal following Flamsteed, of whom the most 
famous are Halley, Bradley, and the late Sir 
George Airy. That of the Rev. Nathaniel 
Bliss, who succeeded Bradley, possesses a 
very curious interest, because of its repro- 
duction from an engraving on an old pewter 
flagon. Bliss was also professor of astrono- 
my at Oxford, and his periwig is arched 
round with this appropriate inscription, 
“This sure is Bliss, if Bliss on earth there 
be.”’ 

Mr. Maunder has done a worthy service in 
directing attention, as needs to be done over 
and over again, to the wholly wrong ideas 
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of people in general regarding this greatest 
of national astronomical institutions. 


“Greenwich observatory was originally 
founded, and has been maintained to the 
present day, for a strictly practical purpose. 
. « « The astronomer has, perhaps, more 
than any man, to give the keenest attention 
to minute practical details. His life, on the 
one side, approximates to that of the engi- 
neer; on the other, to that of the account- 
ant. The professional astronomer has hard- 
ly anything to do with the ‘show places’ of 
the sky. As to discoveries, these lie 
no more within the scope of our national ob- 
servatory than do geographical discoveries 
within that of the captain and officers of an 
ocean liner.” 


While the first and foremost province of 
the observatory is that of assistance to the 
royal navy and the merchant marine in the 
very practical and indispensable ari of navi- 
gation, which Mr. Maunder explains with 
lucid brevity, nevertheless, all the more 
modern expansions of its field of work are 
abundantly and carefully dealt with, so that 
the lay reader gets a most excellent idea of 
the why and wherefore of official astronomy 
to-day. Exceptionally full of interest is Mr. 
Maunder’s history of the founding of the 
observatory by Charles II. in 1675, and of 
the initiation by Flamsteed, when but twen- 
ty-nine, of its priceless observations of the 
heavenly bodies which have constituted the 
basis of exact modern astronomy. “In 1674 
Flamsteed became more intimate with New- 
ton, the occasion which led to this acquaint- 
anceship being the amusing one that his 
assistance was asked by Newton, who had 
found himself unable to adjust a microscope, 
having forgotten its object-glass—not the 
only instance of the great mathematician’s 
absent-mindedness.”” A strange spectacle, 
it seems to us—this servant of the Govern- 
ment, with a high-sounding official position, 
but with a salary ‘‘so insufficient that he 
naturally regarded himself as absolute own- 
er of his own work,” his chief source of 
income being his private pupils in mathe- 
matics and astronomy, no less than 140 in 
number. Interestingly related is the un- 
pleasantness between Newton and Flamsteed 
growing out of the lunar observations which 
Newton demanded. 

The successor of Flamsteed was Halley, 
who was so thoroughly acquainted with the 
heavens that “if a star were displaced in 
the globe he would presently find it out.’ 
He had a wide conception of the duties of 
his post, and spent nearly two years at St. 
Helena, making a catalogue of standard 
stars in the southern hemisphere of the sky. 
But for Halley, the ‘Principia’ of Newton 
might never have seen the light, and for 
this alone he has earned the highest claim 
to gratitude. 

Passing over the gifted Bradley, third 
Astronomer Royal, and his brilliant dis- 
covery of aberration of the stars, Maskelyne, 
the fifth, and his foundation of the Nautical 
Almanac; Pond, the sixth, a born observer 
of the highest accuracy, we reach a compar- 
atively recent date, and the strenuous ad- 
ministration of Sir George Airy. Appointed 
in 1835, he proposed almost at once the crea- 
tion of the magnetic and meteorological de- 
partment of the observatory; and this was 
followed in 1873 by the formation of the de- 
partment of solar photography, and later by 
the addition of the spectroscope. Accurate 
evaluations of numerous longitudes occupied 
much of Airy’s time, and his determination 
of the increase of gravity in descending deep 
mines was undertaken in the famous Harton 





colliery, near South Shields. Also, he was 
confidential adviser of the Government in a 
vast number of subjects—lighthouses, rail- 
ways, standard weights and measures, drain- 
age and bridges. Airy’s love of method and 
order was proverbial, and carried often to 
such extremes that his friend Dr. Morgan 
said that “if Airy wiped his pen on a piece 
of blotting paper, he would duly endorse it 
with the date and particulars of its use, 
and file it away among his papers.’’ But a 
huge amount of work was accomplished in 
the forty-six years of his office, and he re- 
tired in 1881, at the age of eighty, full of 
honors from the most eminent societies of 
all nations. 

Airy was succeeded by Mr. Christie, the 
present incumbent, who has still farther 
augmented the labors of the Observatory by 
adding two new departments and several 
new buildings, housing many of the most 
powerful instruments in England; indeed, 
three-quarters of the present Observatory 
has been added during the nineteen years 
of his incumbency. Roughly half of Mr. 
Maunder’s able volume is devoted to these 
buildings, their elaborate arrangements, and 
to the clear description and ample illustra- 
tion of the ceaseless researches going 
on in the different departments. All are 
treated and their work elucidated without 
error of statement, not to say with that 
mastery begotten of intimate acquaintance, 
and so entertainingly withal as to lead us to 
rank ‘The Royal Observatory of Greenwich’ 
high among the popular astronomical books 
of the year. 

Professor Pickering has again increased 
the indebtedness of astronomers to his capa- 
ble direction of the Harvard Observatory 
by publishing, as the first part of vol. 
xxxvii. of the ‘Annals’ of the Observatory, an 
eleven-year series of observations of the 
stars situate near the north pole of the 
heavens whose light is subject to fluctua- 
tions. They have been prepared for pubiica- 
tion by Assistant Prof. Oliver C. Wendell, 
and the results of his discussion are graph- 
ically presented in a series of plates show- 
ing with great clearness and accuracy the 
curves that represent the well-marked 
variations. During the past six years, 1889 
to 1894 inclusive, nearly all the observa- 
tions were made by Professor Wendell and 
Mr. Reed; but during the four subsequent 
years the work was carried on by Mr. Sea- 
grave, who courteously communicated his 
results to the Observatory, and later by Miss 
Cannon of the Observatory staff. The 
method of observation is known as that in- 
stituted by Argelander, and the stars were 
watched carefully, not only at their epochs 
of greatest brightness, but also at their 
feeblest as well. Besides this, the very de- 
cided additional advantage is that all the 
results have been compared with a uniform 
scale of brightness, viz., that of the well- 
known meridian photometer of Professor 
Pickering’s invention. Many points of tech- 
nical rather than general interest are 
brought into prominence by this timely 
monograph, which forms a most important 
addition to the literature of the circumpolar 
variable stars. A bibliography of these ob- 
jects and of those of like nature in the en- 
tire sky is now in progress of preparation 
for later issue in extenso as a future volume 
of the ‘Annals.’ 








An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters. Doubdle- 
day, Page & Co. 1900 
The trick of anonymity, which is ob- 
viously necessary to give such compositions 
an air of verisimilitude, has scored, in the 


case of these ‘Letters,’ a striking success. 
The internal evidence, from the circum- 
stantiality of place, family relations, ages 


and the like, has spurred the liveliness of 
conjecture, and secured an immortality of 
several months to a book that, on its bare 
merits, might have fallen flat. This is the 
sort of succes de mystére that, a few years 
since, fell to ‘Amitié Amoureuse’—with a 
difference. That was a really clever set of 
letters, in which the reluctant transitions 
from friendship to love and back again to 
friendship were handled with sincerity and 
passion. The French writer let herself go, 
the Englishwoman of these ‘Let- 
with their profuse quotations, their 
elaborate metaphors, dis- 


whereas 
ters,’ 
their academic 
cussions, only puts off the Précicuse on her 
deathbed. 

Mrs. Meynell is credited by gossips with 
their authorship—falsely, according to the 
Academy. The scene is certainly laid in her 
favorite Wales; and, the writer having used 
the same prescription as Mrs. Meynell for 
the composition and mixing of her meta- 
phor, ‘‘sows them with the whole sack’’ fn 
the style of the ‘Colour of Life.’ The flancé, 


a young Oxonian aged twenty-one, com- 
plains at the ninth letter that the lady's 
metaphors make him giddy. This is her 
reply: 

“Your curses simply fly back to roost. 
Where do you pigeon-hole them? In a pie? 


({ mean to write now until I have made 
you as giddy as a dancing Dervish!) Your 
letters are much more like blackbirds; and 
I have a pie of them here, twenty-four at 
least; and when I open it they sing ‘Chewee, 
Chewee, Chewee' in the most scared 
way.’ And again: “‘There’s a foot gone 
over my grave. The angel of the resurrec- 
tion with his mouth pursed fast to his trum- 
pet!—nothing else than the gallop-a-gallop 
of your horse—it sounds like a kettle boll- 
ing over!” 


Is this the language of passion in English 
county families of the present period? 
His eyes are “cupboards of vision,’ her 
heart is ‘“‘a tree in the wind,’’ her happi- 
ness is “a watchman on the lookout’; her 
coachman touches his hat “to show that the 
news brimmed in his body’; her sorrow is 
“a kite that I pull with my heart-strings.” 
Will any reader believe that an Englishwo- 
man aged twenty-two writes to her lover 
in the following strain: “‘To the 
the that cover absence must 
look like white flowers in the green flelds of 
earth, or like doves hovering; and he reach- 
es down and strokes them with his warm 
beams, making all their feathers like gold’? 

This was certainly a very unusual young 
woman, too rare and too precious for an 
ordinary young man, who, as gather, 
wore a gray suit, shot rabbits, went to Ox- 
ford, and must read one of these letters 
every day, though he had ridden the seven 
miles tbat sundered the pair in the des- 
perate hope of evading it. “With all its 
blushes stale, it is rouged up again and sent 


sun of 


love clouds 


we 


off the moment your back is turned. No, 
better! is slipped into your pocket, and 
carried home to yourself by yourself!" On 


a foreign tour, she treats him to descrip- 


tions of “divine crumbs of Gozzoli,” of 


“street architecture whose effect is of an 
jron hand 


which gives you a buffet In 
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the face,” and to countless preciosities that 
must have paralyzed his young brain, to 
say nothing of his heart. When finally, 
without a word of explanation, he has brok- 
en the engagement, her literary style great- 
ly improves, and there is sincere pathos in 
the last series of letters destined for his 
eye only after her death. His conduct, 
which may seem natural enough to the cynic, 
is another of the mysteries that have help- 
ed to float the book. We doubt whether 
the author had evolved in her own mind a 
motive sufficiently strong to excuse this 
youth, whom the preface makes out to be 
sams reproche, from riding over for the 
last time to give a word of consolation 
to the woman who was dying of his deser- 
tion. 

The general tone of the letters is far too 
sophisticated, too blasé, even for the mod- 
ern young woman of twenty-two. We have, 
throughout, the point of view of a woman of 
mature years, for whom, as for Mrs. Brown- 
ing, love-letters and the art of love-mak- 
ing are an experiment of later life. Fi- 
nally, it is incredible that a woman of any 
age should, in the first days of her engage- 
ment, indulge in the plain-spokenness of 
p. 42. 

Richelieu and the Growth of the French 

Power. By James Breck Perkins, LL.D. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1900, 


This is a volume in the ‘‘Heroes of the 
Nations” series, and therefore does not 
come into comparison with such detailed 
studies of Richelieu as the works of M. 
Hanotaux and the Vicomte Georges d’Ave- 
nel. Mr. Perkins apparently regrets that 
the scheme of the series prevents him from 
using footnotes for the citation of authori- 
ties, but we shall not question his state- 
n.ent that “the present work is based upon 
an examination of original sources of in- 
formation.”’ His previous writings on 
France in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries have made it unnecessary for him 
to establish the credit of a popular sketch 
by giving the page of every memoir from 
which he quotes. Most of the anecdotes 
with which the book abounds are taken di- 
rectly from their first setting, and it is no 
part of Mr. Perkins’s design to meddle with 
moot questions of administration or diplo- 
macy. Yet we have noticed a cautiousness 
of temper which may spring from inability 
to cite the exact evidence. Thus, apropos 
of Saint-Simon’s part in the Day of Dupes, 
Mr. Perkins observes: “Tt is said that 
Louls’s favourite, Saint-Simon, : 
advised him to send for the Cardinal.” And 
later, when speaking of Father Joseph’s 
part in the Diet of Regensburg, he says: 
“Father Joseph attended the council where 
this was decided upon, and it is said his 
insidious advice had much to do with Wal- 
lenstein’s dismissal."’ The same anxiety 
to be on the safe side appears in other 
places, and illustrates an unwillingness to 
set down what is not well ascertained, 
Hiowever, Mr. Perkins is a little careless 
when giving the modern equivalent of the 
livre. For instance, p. 221, he calls five 
hundred thousand livres the equivalent of 
“half a million dollars in our day.” But 
on p. 244 he writes: ‘‘We find one teacher 
receiving sixty livres, or twelve dollars, a 
year.” 

Mr. Perkins keeps.close to the Cardinal's 
character, and jis not drawn off into writ- 





ing the history of France during his age. 
This is well, but we think he might have 
given a fuller account of French diplomacy, 
since so much of Richelieu’s success came 
from clever combinations. He hardly 
touches on the Valtelline question, the War 
of the Mantuan Succession, and the part of 
France in the Diet of Regensburg, while 
subjects like the negotiation of the treaty 
of Altmark and Charnacé’s subsequent ef- 
forts at Stockholm are altogether omitted. 
We quite understand Mr. Perkins’s motive 
in keeping these foreign complications out 
of sight, but the skill of Richelieu in se- 
curing allies and playing off enemies against 
each other was so great that it deserves 
considerable prominence. 

The political element, though by no means 
eliminated, is held in subjection to the per- 
sonal, and this arrangement leads Mr. Per- 
kins to criticise certain foibles which the 
political biographer might easily pass over. 
Nor does he praise the fruits of Richelieu’s 
public policy without reserve. M. Ernest 
Denis, in speaking of the European situa- 
tion at the Peace of Westphalia, says: 
“Comme & l’époque capétienne, comme & la 
Révolution, la gloire de la France coincidait 
avec un progrés sensible de l’humanité.” 
Any glory which France gained at West- 
phalia she owed to Richelieu, and he must, 
therefore, according to the idea of M. Denis, 
have done something for humanity. Mr. 
Perkins’s encomium is more moderate, as 
may be seen from his closing sentence. “It 
is doubtful whether the French people were 
any happier at the end of Richelieu’s admin- 
istration than at its beginning, but, beyond 
question, France was a more powerful state.” 
The military successes of the Cardinal’s clos- 
ing years do not blind Mr. Perkins to the 
misery which the nation suffered under his 
very inadequate scheme of domestic govern- 
ment. Furthermore, we know from ‘France 
under Louis XV.’ what our author thinks of 
the way in which the power of the Crown 
was utilized one hundred years after Riche- 
lieu’s death. 

The strong traits of Richelieu’s personal- 
ity are so well understood that no writer 
can do more than place them in relief. His 
shortcomings are less clearly understood. 
The severity with which he punished plotters 
should not be remembered against him, but 
Mr. Perkins also recalls the unedifying as- 
pect of his disposition—his love of display, 
the intensity of his pride, and his craving 
for literary fame when he possessed no real 
talent. We omit avarice from the list, for, 
although Richelieu became rich during his 
term of power, Mr. Perkins, measuring him 
by the standard of Mazarin, Fouquet, Lou- 
vois, and Choiseul, finds him comparatively 
clean in his methods. On the other hand, 
he can sound a note of optimism when com- 
paring Richelieu with the modern premier: 
“If Richelieu used his power to accumulate 
wealth, he should be judged by the standard 
of his age, but it is pleasant to believe that 
in our day so great a statesman would be 
content with fame as the reward for his la- 
bors; even if the desire for gain is equally 
strong, the force of opinion now restrains 
most public men from becoming rich at the 
public expense,” 

Mr. Perkins has not forgotten the nature 
of his audience and permitted his pages 
to become dull. His style is very direct and 
anecdotal. 





John Brown. By William Elsey Connelley. 
Topeka, Kansas: Crane & Co. 1900. 


This book cannot fail to be a great dis- 
appointment to those who have so long 
hoped against hope for a clear, impartial, 
and critical history of John Brown. The 
author is at least the seventh biographer 
of his hero, having been preceded by Red- 
path, Webb, Sanborn, Von Holst, Hinton, 
and Chamberlain, besides Victor Hugo and 
other European commentators. When we 
consider that two of these biographies in- 
clude respectively 752 and 645 pages, it is 
evident that mere quantity of matter is no 
longer the main desideratum in Brown me- 
moirs, especially when, as in the present 
case, a large part of the book consists of 
long quotations from predecessors. The au- 
thor would seem to have every advantage 
of position, being a resident of Topeka 
and a director of the Kansas State Historical 
Society, whose collections are celebrated 
throughout the Union for their copiousness 
and value. He is announced as being about 
to edit, with Col. J. H. Hinton, a volume 
of ‘John Brown Papers,’ based largely on 
these collections. Hence he could hardly 
publish anything on the subject without 
giving some later information or correct- 
ing some errors of detail. Such meritori- 
ous passages, however, occur but rarely 
in the present volume, so far as our obser- 
vation has extended; and the predominant 
impression made by it is not only that of 
a profuse and verbose style, but of an en- 
tire absence of that historic calmness and 
justice which is now the first desideratum 
in any Kansas writer. Its whole tone, in 
short, is that of 1856 instead of 1900. 

An obvious illustration of this tone can~ 
easily be given. In all civil-war or even 
mere border warfare there are pretty sure 
to be made, on each side, bitter charges 
of personal assaults committed by the oth- 
er side upon women. These rumors usually 
dwindle very much on later investigation, 
at least among English-speaking races, 
and often disappear entirely. Our civil 
war, for instance, was remarkable for al- 
most complete absence of such outrages. 
In Kansas such rumors abounded, and were 
made as freely against Lane’s Rough Rid- 
ers as against the ‘‘border-ruffians.”’ Mr. 
John Spear, President of the Kansas State 
Historical Society, takes especial pains to 
acquit Lane of all such charges (Kansas 
Hist. Coll. vi., 305); and he attributes even 
to Missourians only rudeness of speech, but 
not personal violence. Nor is any refer- 
ence made to any such charge by Mr. No- 
ble L. Prentiss in his historic address on 
the ‘‘Women of Kansas” at the quarter- 
centennial celebration in 1886, where it 
could scarcely have been omitted had such 
atrocities been still recognized as facts. 
Now comes Mr. Connelley, writing at the 
very end of the century, and lavishly revives 
the old charges nearly fifty years after 
their alleged occurrence. He talks of ‘“‘hun- 
dreds of well-authenticated accounts of the 
cruelties practised by this horde of ruffians, 
some of them too shocking and disgust- 
ing to relate or to be accredited if told” 
(p. 157). Why does he not, then, at least 
give the reader accredited facts in regard 
to some of the milder ones? On looking 


for his authorities, we find absolutely none 
alleged, except a single writer, John H. 
Gihon (pp. 175-6), who himself names but 
a single instance, and that without citing 
authorities, of what he defines only vaguely 
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as “‘savage brutality” (Gihon, p. 98). But | be of general interest. 


even this book was written as long ago as 
1857, at the very height of the Kansas ex- 
citement, was published originally with 
the title, ‘Gov. Geary’s Administration in 
Kansas, with a Complete History of the Ter- 
ritory until July, 1857,’ and was reissued a 
little later, with a new title-page, but oth- 
erwise unaltered, as ‘Gihon’s History of 
Kansas.’ It was, in fact, little more than 
a partisan pamphlet, issued by a former 
secretary of Gov. Geary. Surely, it is a 
sufficient condemnation of Mr. Connelley’s 
standard of historical research that, with the 
whole resources of the State Historical So- 
ciety to draw upon, he has to go back near- 
ly half a century to such a _ production, 
multiplies Gihon’s one alleged instance into 
multitudes, and leaves the matter there. For 
what, then, does the Historical Society exist 
if not to provide material to supersede the 
hastily written and vehement materials of 





the ‘Border Ruffian” period? Will the time | 


never come to treat the history of Kansas 
like that of any other State, according to 
modern historical methods? What with 
Professor Spring on the one side and Mr. 
Connelley on the other, we seem as far as 
ever from that desirable consummation. 


By W. J. 


1900. 
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Surveys, 
Ashley. 


This collection of essays and reviews will 
be appreciated by students of economic 
history, if not by the general, to whom the 
technicalities of its scholarship may make 
it caviare. With few exceptions, all these 
papers have been printed in different re- 
views and journals during the last eleven 
years, several of the book-reviews having 
appeared in our columns. When five and 
forty essays are collected in one volume, it 
is not easy to characterize it as a whole; 
but those familiar with Professor Ashley’s 
work do not need to be told that it is 
scholarly, and that his style is polished with- 
out being labored. Disregarding the shorter 
papers, the author suggests that the others 
fall into several groups. Two of the longest 
deal with the economic relations between 
England and her American colonies between 
1660 and 1760, and explain the nature of the 
colonial trade during that period. In the 
same general direction are the papers on the 
history of economic opinion, in one of which 
the origin of the policy of free trade is at- 
tributed to the Tories. The most elaborate 
and the most technical of the other essays 
are classed as ‘‘Mediwval Agrarian’ and 
“Medizval Urban.’’ Along these lines the 
fighting has been hard, and Professor Ash- 
ley is in the foremost of the fray; but the 
controversy is too purely archeological to 
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It is proper to | 
state, however, that Professor Ashley main- 
tains that social evolution cannot be un- | 
derstood by those holding incorrect views 
of mediwval land-tenure and the extent of 
serfdom. 

Throughout these essays, and those on Brit- 
ish colonial policy, the author frankly ex- 
presses his protectionist theories. He has, 
he scarcely needs to tell us, ‘‘a penchant for 
things mediwval,’’ and likes to persuade 
himself that the virtuous professions of the 
guilds which the supporters of the ‘‘Ameri- 
can” system of tariffs repeat, with their 
tongues in their cheeks, were sincere. He 
thinks the Prussian bureaucracy ‘‘one of the 
noblest creations in the history of civiliza- 
tion’’—an opinion which seems to need re- 
vision in the light of recent disclosures in 
Berlin. To American readers, the argument | 
that the colonies were really benefited by 
the British laws regulating their trade and | 
manufactures is the most interesting matter 
in the book; and it seems to be, 
protectionist point of view, 


conclusive. It 


‘*Mynook" 
knowledge 


| The author, 


from the , 


is a cardinal point in this doctrine that the | 


true way in which to “build up” the indus- 
tries of a country is for its rulers to under- 
take their direction; and the contention that 
the British colonial policy was not only 
benevolent, but also beneficent, is no more 
paradoxical than many claims that are gen- 
erally accepted to-day. 


Through the Yukon Gold Diggings: A Narra- 
tive of Personal Travel. By Josiah Ed- 
ward Spurr. Boston: Eastern Publishing 
Co. 1900. 

This entertainingly written book of near- 
ly 300 pages, by a member of the United 
States Geological Survey, author also of an 
exact report on the ‘‘Geology of the Yukon 
Gold District,”’ while it deals with the region 
that was broadly involved in the gold ex- 
citement of 1896-97, can hardly be considered 
to be a contribution to Klondike literature. 
It virtually ignores in its entirety the 
particular territory that became world-fa- 
mous for gold-producing, and leaves unwrit- 
ten the ‘“‘camp”’ that was at once the picture 
and spirit of the new enterprise of the north. 
At the time of Mr. Spurr’s journey down the 
Yukon, ‘a village of probably two hundred 
Indians, but no white men,” occupied the 
site of the present Dawson, with its eight 
or ten thousand inhabitants. ‘‘The Indians 
were living in log-cabins; or the shore, num- 


bers of narrow and shallow birch canoes 


were drawn up, very graceful and delicate | 
weighing 


in shape, and marvellously light, 
only about thirty pounds, but very difficult 
for any one but an Indian to manceuvre.” 
This is practically the full portrait that is 
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presented of the Klondike region, except for 
the statement touching the Klondike River, 
that, “on account of the large number of 


; salmon who turn aside to enter the stream 
| here, 
| fish-water.”” 


the Indians called it Thron-duc, or 


The chapters treating of the gold diggings 
on the American side of the 
those of “Forty Mile,” 


“boundary” 

“Birch Creek,"’ and 
contribute nothing to 
of the tract in which 
nor do they enlighten the 
general of gold-mining 
in the preparation of his work, 
appears to have determined to eliminate 
far as possible all presentation of 
quential facts, and to confine himself to a 


our 
they 
are situated, 
the 


read- 
er on subject 
us 


conse- 


| narrative of reminiscent experiences. These, 


as related, are hardly numerous enough or 
sufficiently exciting even for a booklet, and 
it is to Mr. Spurr’s credit that he has not en- 
larged upon of 


them look big or important 


them to the extent making 
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THE FRIGATE CONSTITUTION: 
THE CENTRAL FIGURE OF THE NAVY UNDER SAIL. 


By Ira N. Houtis, Professor of Engineering at Harvard Univer- 
sity. With many Illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 


‘‘It may be doubted whether any ship of war ever held so prominent 
a position in the hearts of the people of any country as ‘Old Ironsides’ 
has held and in fact still holds, and it may be doubted if any vessel so 
heartily warranted this affection. Standing as the highest type, ‘the 
central figure,’ as the author calls her, of our navy under sail, eminently 
successful in every struggle into which she entered, the first means of 
giving us a national pride and of teaching foreign respect for American 
arms, the Constitution richly deserved all of the affection which went 
out toward her. 
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